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EGLOGA HECHA POR FRANCISCO DE MADRID 
(1495?) 


HIS little play, unknown to Moratfin, La Barrera, Ticknor, 
Schack or Amador de los Rfos, was first mentioned by D. Pedro 

José Pidal in 1851! as an “égloga en versos de arte mayor, que 
tengo entre mis manuscritos, copiada de un antiguo cédice.”” Where 
the cédice originally belonged could not, for the time being, be 
ascertained, nor do we know whether the copy is still preserved. 

Perhaps from this copy, while it was available in the library of 
D. Pedro José Pidal, perhaps from the original, a careful transcript 
was made by Manuel Cafiete, who then gave a brief account of the 
égloga in the introduction to his edition of Lucas Ferndndez.? It 
was subsequently discussed by Professor Kohler * and later by D. 
Adolfo Bonilla ‘ and Professor Crawford.® 

The play, however, remained unpublished and virtually un- 
known.® Fortunately, Cafiete’s transcript, holograph and with all 
the earmarks of his careful editorship, is available (or was, until the 
Spanish Civil War) in the Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo in San- 
tander,’ and from this a photostat was prepared, which is the basis 
of the present edition. 


! Cancionero de Baena, Madrid, 1851, p. lxxvi,n. From here the notice passed 
into Wolf’s additions to his translation of Ticknor, Leipzig, 1866, III, Suppl., p. 
29, n. 

* Madrid, 1867, p.lvi. In 1890 Barbieri, in his Cancionero musical de los siglos 
XV y XVI, p. 37, drew attention to Cafiete’s notice. Three years later, in the 
Proemio to Cafiete’s edition of Encina (p. xxxviii), originally a lecture read to the 
Spanish Academy in 1867, appeared another reference to Francisco de Madrid, 
which we shall discuss later on. 

3 Sieben Spanische dramatische Eklogen, Dresden, 1911, pp. 158-160. 

* Las Bacantes, o del origen del teatro, Madrid, 1922, p. 118. 

5 Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega, Philadelphia, 1922, p. 65; ed. 1937, p. 57. 

6 A copy was communicated by this editor to Professor Crawford before the 
publication of the revised edition of his book. 

7Cf. M. Artigas, Catdlogo de los manuscritos de la Biblioteca Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Santander, s.a., nr. 183 (63). 
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Francisco de Madrid, according to Alvarez y Baena * was one 
of the younger sons of Alonso Fernandez de Madrid, Contador Mayor 
del Rey. He became secretary to King John II (d. 1454), later 
resumed the office under the Catholic Sovereigns, and still signed 
himself Secretario del Rey é de la Reyna nuestros Seftores on September 
12, 1500. Wielding the sword as well as the pen, he distinguished 
himself in the conquest of the Kingdom of Jaen, in the taking of 
the fortresses of Cambil and Alhabar in 1485, and in the final con- 
quest of Granada in 1492. He became regidor of that city and was 
granted a repartimiento in Vélez Malaga, the reward of personal 
valor.® 

The égloga which bears his name was thus the work of a seasoned 
warrior and statesman, in all likelihood a realist, yet also one who 
continued the tradition of the Cancionero de Baena, a courtier who 
could turn a rhyme.’® D. Pedro José Pidal placed the égloga at 
the end of the fifteenth century, while Cafiete noted that the refer- 
ence to the repudiation of the peace treaty with France (I. 391) 
pointed to the year 1494. On the basis of this, Barbieri and Kohler, 
Bonilla and Crawford agreed that the play was written at the end 
of 1494. A careful analysis will show, however, that this date 
should be advanced to almost the middle of the following year, 1495. 
The play, indeed, refers to the arrival of the French before Rome on 
Christmas-day, 1494 and the withdrawal of Pope Alexander within 
the castle of Sant’ Angelo (1. 342 ff.); also to the flight of the young 
King of Naples just before the French entered his city on February 
20, 1495 (1. 368). The Spanish troops under the ‘Gran Capitan,’ 
says Fortunado-Ferdinand (1. 401) estén a la raya, on their mark, 
and ready for action, not in Spain, but in Sicily and Calabria. 
Philippe de Commynes reports that they had already occupied 
Reggio before Charles departed from Naples on May 20, 1495 (ef. 
1. 401, n.). Such knowledge of the situation as was available to 
Francisco de Madrid, no doubt as well informed as anyone in Spain 
on this point, extended just beyond the loss of Naples, which may 
mean the departure of young King Ferdinand or the entry of the 
French, all within a few days of February 20, 1495 (cf. 368, n.). 


® Hijos de Madrid, Madrid, 1789-91, II, 73. 

® In Mosén Diego de Valera’s recently published Crénica de los Reyes Catélicos, 
ed. Juan de M. Carriazo, Madrid, 1927, pp. 250, 273, several acts of bravery are 
specifically credited to him. 

© Barbieri prefers not to grant him the authorship of the four love-lyrics 
(nrs. 3, 9, 23, 54) which appear with their music under the name Madrid in the 
Cancionero de Palacio. 
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It may well have included knowledge of Antonio de Fonseca’s dash 
from Rome, on January 28, to Velletri and Valmontone, and the 
final interview with Charles, when the ambassador is supposed to 
have indulged in the sensational gesture of tearing up the treaty 
(cf. 391, n.). The play does express the spirit of last-minute appeal 
which Fonseca tried to convey to the French King. 

Of what happened further, when Charles left Naples on May 20, 
of his passage through Rome on June 1 and the Pope’s flight to 
Orvieto, the passage of the French through Sienna on June 13, their 
burning of Pontremoli on June 29, the battle of Fornovo and their 
arrival at Asti and safety on July 15, the Spanish Court had evi- 
dently not yet heard. Taking into account the need of several 
weeks for news to reach Spain from Naples, and the time consumed 
in writing the play—altogether, surely, no less than a month—we 
might well venture to place the conception of the piece at the end 
of March, or even in April, 1495, and its performance, after the 
necessary preparations, some time later, perhaps in April or May. 
That this performance took place before the Spanish Court would 
seem probable, both in view of the official position of its author and 
the nature of the play itself; and, moreover, that it took place in 
Madrid, where the somewhat nomadic court of the Catholic Sov- 
ereigns sojourned, as it happened, during the month of May." 

The play is, of course, political propaganda, mainly perhaps for 
home consumption, also possibly with an eye on representatives of 
foreign powers. Charles of France is shown as a wilful perturber 
of the peace, the Borgia Pope as a model of wisdom and strength, 
Ferdinand as his staunch supporter. At this moment, having con- 
solidated his power in Roussillon and Cerdagne, turned over to him 
by the Treaty of Barcelona (January, 19, 1493) as the price of 
his neutrality, the Catholic Sovereign was becoming increasingly 
alarmed by the amazing success of the French invasion, which had 
at first been looked upon as an ill-considered and probably futile 
undertaking. But it had gone so fast and so far that appeals would 
no longer serve, and collective action was now prepared in the form 
of the League of Venice, joining Ferdinand and the Doge, the Duke 
of Milan and the Pope with the German Emperor against the 
French. The move could be justified by the arguments which 
Ferdinand’s ambassador, Alonso de Silva, had tried to impress upon 


Cf. Lorenzo Galindez Carvajal, Anales breves del reinado de los Reyes 
Catélicos, in BAE, LXX, 547: “En principio de este afio estuvieron los Reyes en 
Madrid el mes de mayo”’; then (p. 548) “por el mes de junio partieron sus Altezas 
de Madrid y fueron a Valladolid.” 
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Charles in July 1494, at Lyons, even before the expedition had 
started: the doubtful nature of the French claim on Naples, the 
obligation of Spain to protect the Church. And yet, to outsiders 
it may have appeared like a cynical turn-about, perhaps disturbing 
to the rectitude of many of the King’s subjects. Ferdinand, him- 
self a ‘new prince,’ and whom Machiavelli admired no less than 
later did Gracidn or Saavedra Fajardo, may have felt perfectly sure 
of his razén de estado, but may also have remembered that for a 
Prince “non é necessario avere tutte le . . . qualité, ma é ben ne- 
cessario parere d’averle.”” Francisco de Madrid was therefore, 
we take it, entrusted with a public explanation. 

Pinch-hitting as Minister of Propaganda ‘avant la lettre,’ the 
aged warrior acquitted himself exceedingly well. His picture is 
convincing as well as artistically creditable. His scorn for the 
French ‘disturber,’ even his pretended admiration for the Borgia 
Pope, represented, in spite of the Catholic Sovereigns’ private 
opinion of him,'* as a man of God, are made plausible to the audience. 
Of course, only a ‘secretario,’ “ a prince’s minister, a diplomat, in 
close touch with the international situation, could have done so well. 
From a European point of view the circumstances called for tact, 
and stood, in brief, as follows. The anti-French policy which Spain 
had initiated two decades earlier was intended on the one hand to 
checkmate France by a rapprochement with England, which was 
soon to find expression in the Treaty of Windsor (1496). On the 
other hand it was necessary to secure a solid base in Italy for positive 
action on the rest of Western Europe. This base, outside Naples 
and Sicily, was to be Rome, the Church, la burra; and the indis- 
pensable prerequisite was the peace of Christendom in Europe. 

It will be noted that the insistent overtone in the égloga is a cry 
for peace, represented as endangered by the wanton French and 
most piously invoked at the end in stately arte mayor. This cry for 
peace may have an ominous sound to modern ears: the prospective 
victim is pilloried for ‘disturbing the peace’ or ‘extending the war,’ 
turbar el sosiego / que el mundo ha esperado con tanto deseo (89 f.). 
Yet it would be wrong to seek a parallel in modern propaganda, and 
instead of sinister designs, a constructive and hopeful plan might 

12 Machiavelli, Opere complete, Milano, I (1850), 556. 


18 Cf. Prescott, History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic, ed. 
John Foster Kirk, London, 1902, II, 261. 
4 The term is still explained by Covarrubias, more than a century later, with 


some of its etymological connotation, as Oficio de mucha confianga. Cf. also 
Machiavelli, J! Principe, cap. XXII. 
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perhaps be assumed: por bien de los hatos y paz de la tierra (394). 
Indeed, it may be remembered that, some time before, on Shrove 
Tuesday 1494, when the Spanish treaty with France (1493) had just 
been signed, a shepherd in an eclogue of Juan del Encina had come 
rushing in before the Duke of Alba and his guests with the news: 


Mia fe, dicen que estard 

Si a Dios praz, 

Ya Castilla y Francia en paz; 
Que ninguna guerra habra4." 


And the performance had finished with an invocation to Peace, a 
pious villancioo with the following ‘head’: 


Roguemos 4 Dios por paz, 
Pues que d’El solo se espera 
Qu’El es la paz verdadera. 


Peace was again the key-word in a Farsa of 1529, by Hernan Lépez 
de Yanguas, in celebration of the Treaty of Cambray, which was to 
end forever the rivalry of Spain and France in Italy."* The pattern 
in all this becomes perceptible still a few years later, on a famous 
occasion, in 1536, when Charles the Fifth, speaking in Spanish before 
Pope Paul I, denounced France as the disturber of la paz de la 
Cristiandad, sharply challenged Francis I to single combat, yet 
concluded his speech with the almost ritualistic formula: que quiero 
paz, que quiero paz, que quiero paz. It has been held that in the 
mind of Spain’s first world-politician there was then a dream of 
peace, a dream of a league of European states unified by a common 
religious ideal, with the Papacy as the balancing center and with 
Spain, to be sure, in control. It was the Emperor’s wish, indeed, 
que la Italia y la Cristiandad estén en paz y posea cada uno lo suyo; y 
que nos concertemos y agamos una confederacién contra los infieles; 
como ha sido y es siempre mi intensién de hacella." In the égloga 
of Francisco de Madrid, with its emphasis on peace, with its in- 
sistence on the need of maintaining at all cost the prestige of the 
Pope and of suppressing the purely political aggrandizement of 
France, it is thus possible to see a fragment of the plan which Charles 
% Encina, Teatro, p. 71. 
6 Cf. Farsa sobre la felice nueua dela concordia y paz y Concierto de nuestro 
. . emperador ...y del. . . rey de Francia, published by Cronan in Teatro 
espaiiol del siglo XVI, I, 451 ff. 


17 Cf. F. de los Rios, Religién y estado en la Espajia del siglo XVI, New York, 
1927, p. 39 ff. 
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the Fifth was to perceive and reveal in its entirety. As Fortunado- 
Ferdinand put it, speaking in rustic terms of the Church, la burra: 


Llegada es la hora que el mundo fenece 
Justicia lo pide, Ragon favorece 
Que nadie apaciente do la burra pace. 
Y quantos en ella quisieran cargar 
Sus culpas y aperos estando holgada 
Cuando la vieren qu’esté abarrancada 
con todas sus fuercas la deuen sacar. (426 ff.) 


Such lines, evidently spoken with the approval of the King, appear 
to confer on the égloga a definite value as a historical document. 

From a cultural and literary point of view, the playlet is a 
curious manifestation of the Spanish Pre-Renaissance, not yet in- 
timately touched, in spite of Santillana and Mena, by the new spirit 
of Italy. It is concerned entirely with the invasion of that country, 
but while thus close to that great seminal event, remains outside of 
it. The old ‘secretary,’ survivor of the Court of ‘el muy prepotente 
Don Juan el Segundo,’ veteran of the Reconquista, although a witness 
to emergent plans for a brave new world, does not perceive them. 
In 1513 Machiavelli was to declare Fortuna the ruler of only half of 
our actions,'* but D. Francisco’s awed belief in her (256,375) is not 
only curiously oriental, but medievally complete. The final tableau, 
with everybody con las manos juntas/Rodillas por el suelo, is like 
nothing so much as a corner in some fifteenth-century altar-piece, 
in which the patron, with his wife and many children, raises his 
eyes from a restless, tragic world, ever under the spell of Death (O 
Léchesis triste!), to a Christian’s promise of eternal security and | 
peace. 

Cafiete has noted in Francisco de Madrid “‘cierta elevada inten- 
cién dramatica y estilo propio de la elegancia alegérica del asunto”’ 
and, in fact, considered it so advanced in expression that its per- 
formance “no hubiera podido fiarse sino 4 cémicos un tanto experi- 
mentados.” '® One may doubt that professional actors were called 
in to perform this égloga, although that is by no means impossible; 
but Cafiete’s appreciation, if we duly remember the date, appears 
quite justified. In construction the égloga is solid and effective, 
opening with a solemn hymn to the blessings of peace, then present- 
ing an elaborate attempt to dissuade the French King from his 


18 J] Principe, cap. XXV. 
” Encina, Teatro, p. xxxviii. 
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guilty design. When this breaks off in irritation and high words, 
time marches on and we are faced with a report of the invasion up 
to the surrender of Naples. Fortunado is shown, regretfully, self- 
sacrificingly forced to accept the challenge, goaded into stalking off 
con prisa safiosa (438) to release the soldiers already poised for the . 
fray. A sense of impending action must have been communicated 
to the audience, unifying their wills, securing their approval, even 
though events had already gone beyond the presentation on the 
stage. In the final scene the hymn to peace has turned into a 
threnody, fortifying the morale of the spectators with a mingled 
sense of indignation and self-righteousness. Notice also, always 
keeping in mind that no ‘plays’ were yet known beyond the early 
attempts of Encina, the naturalness, variety and comparative sub- 
tlety in the portrayal of the French King: high-spirited, but petulant 
and obstinate, cocksure, impatient and finally angry. 

Cafiete was right, therefore, in comparing the égloga with the 
more developed pieces of Encina, such as the Egloga de tres pastores, 
known as the Coplas de Zambardo, also in arte mayor and presumably 
written about 1508. But as a closer model, which D. Francisco 
surpassed, one naturally thinks of Encina’s first Carnival eclogue, 
performed in 1494, and which, while less advanced in technique, 
was also, as we have seen, a dramatic plea for peace with France. 

From a somewhat more distant past comes the evident influence 
of the Coplas de Mingo Revulgo (cf. 142 f., n.), which probably sug- 
gested doth the meter and the rustic speech, as well as the funda- 
mental concept of the King as pastor de pastores, on which the rela- 
tionships in the égloga are based. 

The versification is simple, not too bad, in eight-line stanzas 
de arte mayor, according to the easy and common rhyme-scheme 
abba cddc.* 

Cafiete’s manuscript, in 25 numbered sheets, with the text in 
his clear flowing hand, will be reproduced with palaeographical 
accuracy. No changes have been made except where the sense 
evidently requires it, and then due record is left of the original 
reading. It is to be noted, incidentally, that at least part of the 
accentuation (for instance d, 6, dt) is due to rules followed in the 
transcriber’s time. 


2° Further technical observations on the versification, always unconvincing 
in arte mayor unless based on large averages, are purposely omitted. 
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Egloga hecha por Francisco de Madrid en la cual/ se introducen 


tres pastores. 


Vno llamado Evandro/ que publica é yntroduce la 


Paz. otro llamado Pe-/ ligro que representa la persona del Rey de/ 
Francia Carlos [VIII] que quiere perturbar la/ paz que Evandro 
publica. otro llamado Fortunado/ cuya persona representa el Rey D. 
Fernando [el Catélico|/ que tambien quiere romper la guerra con/ 
el Rey de Francia llamado peligro y razonan mu-/ chas cosas: y en 
jin de la obra va una cancion./ * 


EVANDRO. 


O tiempo suave dulze y sereno 

Que 4 fiestas convidas las humanas mientes! 

O Paz sosegada, O ricos biuientes 

Que alegres gozamos de siglo tan bueno: 

O Principes grandes, de vuestros estados 5 
Gustad ora el fructo biuiendo sin safia: 

O pobres pastores, en vuestra cabafia 

Contentos estad con vuestros ganados. 

Dexad los cayados, las hondas y perros; 
Conprad chirubelas, gaitas, caramillos; 10 
Seguros paced sin mas omecillo, 

De noche y de dia por valles y cerros: 

Ni olio, ni miera tengais en el cuerno, 

Que a vuestro ganado tizne de la Rofia 

Ni modorrfa temais ni poncofia 15 
Ni seca en verano ni nieue en Ivierno. 

Vulpejas ni louos ni vestias hanbrientas 

Haran alboroto jamds en los atos, 

Ni Rayos, ni ramas ni otros baratos 

turbar vuestro suefio podra con afrentas: 20 
Sin otro recelo sobad vuestras puchas 

Y dad Zapateta a mano estopida. 

Quien mas pudiere mas tenga seruida 

La su querenciosa, con fiestas y luchas. 

Haced requesones manteca y quajada 25 
Que vuestras Ouejas dos vezes al afio 
traerén los corderos y siempre sin dafios 
A casa de leche vernan retesadas 
Jubon colorado, calga arrodillada 
Y otros repiquetes hazed ques razon, 30 
Y todos roguemos con gran deuogion 
La paz que tenemos no nos sea turbada. 


* Cafiete here added between parentheses: ‘Véase la nota del fin.” The 
words which we have placed between square brackets (between parentheses in 


the original) were probably also added by Cafiete. 
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Pe.iGro hablando consigo mismo dice{[:] 


EVANDRO. 





Quien se me puede agora ygualar 
Seyendo de Ouejas y hato tan rrico 
Que aunque me veis de cuerpo tan chico, 
Yo mando la tierra, y mando la mar. 
Muger tengo moca, hermosa sin par 
Y sauia en el quento de millar centeno: 
Pues qu’esto es asf, yo quiero saltar 
Y quiero tambien tomar de lo ageno. 

{Que me aprouechan crecidos reuafios: 
De bacas, pastores, ser muy abundado, 
Si siempre he de ser sefior de un ganado 
Y no conocido de pueblos extrafios? 
Aburrelo todo, Peligro, si quieres 
Porque de tu nombre quede la memori:, 
Que no faltar4 quien ponga en historia 
tus hechos notables si algunos hizieres. 

No sabes, Peligro, si bien las ahondas 
Que entre los tarros, colodras, y encellas 
tienes pastores que saben de estrellas 
Y otros que pueden usar bien las hondas? 
Despoja, despoja la gran medrosfa, 

Que tienes metida dentro en el pancho, 
Y pues tienes hato tan rico y tan ancho 
Savele dar mayor compafifa. 

Qu’en nada semejas a ‘quellos pastores 
De donde tu bienes, ni traes sus pisadas, 
Que no lo heredauan, mas siempre 4 pufiadas 
Ganauan lo ageno poniendo temores. 
Estate, Peligro, soplando las manos, 
Mudando cada hora garrida mocuela, 
Hinchando la panga hasta tente suela, 

Que asi tornardn tus hechos enanos. 

Pues erguir conuiene los ojos abriendo 
Poner en camino el trato y los perros; 

A Dios y 4 ventura traspasar los cerros, 
Qu’el bien de fortuna no viene durmiendo. 
He aquf do viene Derrama solaces, 
Porque non dure la paz que publico: 

jMal haya fortuna que te hizo tan rico, 
Pues tan poco bien y tanto mal hazes! 

Paz sea contigo, Peligro, y si quieres 
tocarme la mano, que bien me conoces: 
Espera, ,Do huyes,? y no te aluoroces, 

No pienses que bine 4 estoruar tus placeres. 
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[fol. 6] 


[fol. 7] 


96. Text: prometes 
116. Cafiete mistakenly copied this line before 115, then crossed it out. 
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PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


Oyes Evandro, no gastes razones: 

Si no me has vydo agora me escucha: 

Saue que voy 4 buscar otra lucha 

De la que se usa entre mis garcgones. 
Reuuelue, reuuelue acé la cabeca 

Y dime 4 do quieres partir tan ayna 

All4 como ha nombre creo Cisalpina, 

Y aun mas adelante si Dios m’enderega. 

Yras quizas 4 bodas? 

iA bodas 6 que? 

A mortuorio serd lo mas cierto. 

Perdido has todo tu concierto 

Mas antes Evandro agora lo hallé. 
Querras por ventura turbar el sosiego 

Que el mundo ha esperado con tanto deseo? 

A la fe quiero porque claro veo 

Que no sale humo do no engienden fuego. 

ZY como, Peligro, sin mas consultallo 

Con tus bienquerientes te vas de camino? 

No saues Evandro? mandado diuino 

Gran bien me promete(s) si yo sé buscallo. 
Ensuefios quiga, no les des creencia 

Que han por costumbre tomar al reues: 

Dote la fée, si tu no me crees, 

Despues te lo haga creer la speriengia. 

No me detengas con luengas consejas, 

Que quanto dixeres es tiempo perdido, 

Qu’en esto poquillo que me has detenido, 

Ouiera ganado diez pares de Ouejas. 
,Luego te piensas hallarlas en cauas 

Y entrar 4 tomallas sin otra defensa? 

A la fe pienso, y tu asf lo piensa 

Que no tienen perros que balgan tres hauas. 

Que no los conozcas, Peligro, he recelo, 

Pues otros tan fuertes de tu generacio 

Fueron do vas mas en poco spacio 

Tales boluieron que aun hoy ies he duelo. 
Pasado es el tiempo que perros valientes 

Guardauan los hatos con que me das miedo, 

Perdido han agora todo su denuedo, 

Y estanse tendidos lamiendo los dientes. 

Sefial es que deuen auer almorzado, 

De do te aconsejo huir tal contienda 
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PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 
{fol. 8] 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


[fol. 9] 


Porque no puedan hazer la merienda 
Con pérdida tuya y de tu ganado. 

Y mas porque veas que te desengafio, 
Saue que luego al entrar del camino, 
Dauas en los perros de aquel serpentino, 
Donde es forgado reciuas gran daifio. 

No cures, Euandro, que yo tengo tratos 
COGN angi i e'cbip Babess Kass .. 
Que 4 Res de mi hato, jamas haran tuerto 
Y son de consu[n]o entrambos los hatos. 

Repugna, Peligro, la tal condicion 

De hazer amistad la calua y cuchillo; 

Mil vezes te he visto llamarte Carrillo 

De muchos, y al fin seguir tu opinion: 

Ya na eres creido ni en burlas ni en veras. 
Por ende no creas que abras desconsuelo 
Que burlas 4 todos bien como moguelo 

Y ban conociendo tus artes mafieras. 

Dejate d’esso, que tengo las mientes 
Huertes y firmes en esto que digo, 

Que quien me da empacho ser4 mi enemigo 
Pues no pasa mucho que tu te arrepientes; 
Cata, Peligro, que deues membrarte 

De la nuestra burra que con tanto afan 
Nos trae de contino el vino y el pan. 

Si tu la fatigas habra de dejarte. 

Y el padre de todos qu’en cargo la tiene 
bustor de pastores 4 quien tanto deues, 
Que siempre tus cargas ha hecho muy leues 
Renombre te dando de que honra te viene; 
Y siempre te ha dado con mano muy llena 
Gran abundancia de lana y corderos, 
Zurron y cayado con otros aperos: 
Yngrato pareces y aun digno de pena. 

Daré por tus miedos, Evandro, perdona 
Esta castafieta que mill otros viejos 
Cuydaron tenerme con tales consejos: 

Mas hagome befa de quien lo racgona. 

Mal hazes, Peligro, tu das ocasion 

Que el mar y la tierra, y el cielo te aburra, 
Que metes tu hato do pace la burra: 
Veras que no sale sin su perdicion. 


128. Text: de consumo 
154. Text: mil l’otros 
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[fol. 10] 


{fol. 11] 
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PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


Ganado o perdido alla quiero entrar; 
Viua quien pudiere, el otro que muera: 
Henchir é el zurron y sea do quiera 
Que yo no me pago d’estar 4 mirar. 
Espera y no seas tan presuntuoso. 

Y agora de nuevo recrecge que digas. 
De nuevo te ruego, Peligro, no sigas 
tu pensamiento que es muy dajioso. 

Que puesto, por caso, que pase tu hato 
Por este vedado, lo qual yo no creo, 

Los fieros Mastines del Partenopeo 

te haran de la vida hazer buen varato. 

A lobos espantan los muchos ladridos: 

Mis perros se han visto en grandes quistiones, 
Contra Aguilas fieras y brauos Leones 

Dexo en el tintero que fueron vencidos. 

Los perros, Peligro, de aqueste pastor 
De una lechegada son todos 4 una: 
Nunca supieron temer cosa alguna, 

Mas antes 4 otros poner en temor. 
Gallardos, loganos, ardidos y prestos 

En toda razon derechos expertos: 

jO quantos de lobos por estos son muertos! 
Triste tu hato si topa con estos 

A otas que creo, no me has entendido; 
No veo la hora que me hayas dexado 
Por ir 4 buscallo. 

Dolor de costado 
Te acuda, pues tanto estas enbeuido. 
Dime si cuidas tan presto acauar 
Quel alma me aburre con tanto consejo. 
Calla y no crezcas, ni llegues a viejo, 
Que aun queda el rrauo por desollar. 

Si los muchos afios que tienes acuestas 
No me empachasen y barua tan luenga 
Yo te haria templar esa lengua 
Que mucho me enojas con tales respuestas. 
El padre, Peligro, que 4 su hijo castiga 
No dexa por eso de serle piadoso: 

Tanto deseo tu paz y reposo 
Que injurias te digo porque al no succeda. 

Mas antes semejas que has raleado 
Por estoruar mis buenas venturas 
Estoruo tus dafios, mas tu no te curas 
Que estaé tu deseo en mal obstinado. 

Los grandes aferes, si bien has notado 
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[fol. 12] 


(fol. 13] 


232. Text: A en ese 
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PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EVANDRO. 


PELIGRO. 


EvVANDRO. 


Consigo traen juntos muy grandes cuidados, 
Cuidados, afanes, y enpues de hallados 
Sin ellos querrias hauerte hallado. 

Asi que es mejor, y aqui te resuelue 
Guardar tu cauafia que no es poco buena, 
Que desamparalla por ir 4 la agena, 


Qu’el mundo en un hora mil vezes se buelue. 


D’eso no he miedo: yo dexo recado 
Mejor que conuiene 4 todo mi apero: 
La sauia Zagala que dixe primero 

Y 4 mi Carillo el pastor Fortunado. 

A osadas, 4 osadas quanto que agora 
Guardado lo dexas segun que comprendo! 
A ella encomiendas que guarde tu atuendo 
Que 4 si no sabré guardar sola un hora? 

O Dios que te duela; no la has conocido; 
Mas vale en el hato que siete zagales: 

Si visto la houieses, sin otras sefiales, 

Allé en Salamanca dirds que ha aprendido. 

En buen cobro dejas al triste rebafio 
Vate, no cures y andate 4 hitos: 

Que no pasa mucho que oyes los gritos 
De cabras y ouejas que resciben dafio. 
D’eso no he miedo ni me despelucio 

Qu’el Fortunado con todas sus manos 

Le ha de guardar que ya somos hermanos. 
Aun ese hato yo no te ahuzio. 

Tu quieres, Peligro, qu’el guarde lo tuyo, 
Y tu sin pedille consejo 6 licencia 
Pones tus mientes, poder, y hemencia 
En ir a pacer lo qu’es casi suyo 
No tiene alli nada, que muchos se acuerdan 
De los de mi gesta que lo poseyeron 
Pues dime, Peligro, como lo perdieron? 
Como yo quiero que aquestos lo pierdan. 

Mal hazes, Peligro, debias priado 
Con Fortunado ir consejarte 
Que dudo no quiera en algo euitarte 
Viendo que paces en su dehesado 
Nunca yo medre si ya no desparto 
Tanto aquello otro que el tiempo se pierde 
Escuchame acé, y haz que te se acuerde, 
Que hauras poco bien y hauras dafio harto. 

Y esta razon en fin tu me escucha; 

Que tien Fortunado la buena ventura 
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Contra la cual fue siempre locura 
Venir a ygualarse ninguno de lucha. 


PELIGRO. De buena ventura no he miedo ninguno, 
Que siempre le plugo de mi gasajado 
Evanpro. ({Y tu no ves, necio, que el Fortunado 255 
[fol. 14] Y buena ventura son todos uno? 
PELIGRO. Vno se sean, de aqui me destino 


Que quiero lleuar al fin mi deseo. 
Evanpro. Perderte as, Peligro, segun ora veo 
PELIGRO. Quiz4 que ganarme. 
EVANDRO. No lleuas camino: 260 
Que puesto que halles abierta la entrada, 
No pienses por eso que estas ya en el cabo: 
Si libre salieres entonces te alabo; 
Mas dudo que acabes aquesta jornada. 
PELIGRO. Porque las cosas comiengo requieren, 265 
A Dios te encomiendo y dame licencia. 
Evanpro. Tu te la toma, mas presta paciencia 
Si de otra manera que piensas salieren. 


Aqui se despide Peligro de Evandro 
y este habla 4 los Pastores. 


EVANDRO. O pobres pastores, bolued la pelleja 
Que ya se comienga el tiempo 4 mudar: 270 
[fol. 15] El ciergo rebuelue que no ha de dejar 
Oueja, ni cabra, ni cera en la oreja. 
Huid de los campos, venios a poblado 
De hondos garranchos hazed aparejo; 
_Estad hoy alerta y creed mi consejo 275 
Que no hareis poco si os dais buen recado. 
Peligro amenaza 4 vuestras dehesas, 
Sabeos reparar qu’es muy atrevido. 
Pues otros Peligros habeis conocido 
A quien estoruastes las mesmas empresas. 280 
Al gran Pantheon tened por amigo 
Qu’en fuerza y sauer os podr4é ayudar: 
Deueis ansi mismo arrimo tomar 
Con el Fortunado y habreis buen abrigo. 


“‘Aqut entra el pastor Fortunado 
“‘hablando a los pastores y dize’’: 


Fortunapbo. Del fuerte cordojo me viene accidente 285 
De no sé qué nueuas que all4 me han contado. 


Before 269. This stage-direction in square brackets. 
Before 285. This stage-direction in square brackets. 
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EvANDRO. Que nueuas son estas, pastor Fortunado? 
Fortunapo. Bien seas hallado, Evandro pariente, 
Si tu no las sabes de aqui me despido 
De mas ir buscando, que deue ser viento. 290 
[fol. 16] Evanpro. Df lo que buscas, que hazerte he contento, 
Si es cosa que haya jamas yo sabido. 
Fortunapo. No sabes, Evandro, un gran desconcierto 
Oy de Peligro habraé pocos dias, 
Que piensa en el mundo hazer demasifas: 295 
Yo no lo he creido, tu sabes lo cierto. 
Evanpro.  Descansa, descansa, y esta bien atento, 
Que 4 punto comprenda tus sabias razones. 
jAyna llegaramos 4 los cauezones 
Por desuiarle de su mal talento! 300 
Fortunapo. Ha hablado contigo segun me parece 
Evanpro. Tu dices lo vero. 
ForRTUNADO. Pues qu’es su opinion? 
Evanpro. Meter todo el mundo 4 su subjecion 
Fortunabo. Pequefio es el mundo si 4 él obedece. 
Mas dime que causas alega porque 305 
Su hato ha mouido con tan presta furia? 
[fol. 17] Injuria de otros? 6 su propia injuria? 
Evanpro. Niel me las dijo, ni yo me las sé. 
Mas sé qu’es partido con prisa tamafia, 
Que apenas me dixo. A Diosteencomiendo. 310 
Vn rato estuuimos aquf contendiendo 
Mas no fue posible vencello por mafia. 
Con Sierpes le puse temor y con Lobos, 
Y con la burra que es lo principal, 
Con tu cavillanza, mas no hizo caudal 315 
Fortunapo. Evandro, la pena asesa los bouos. 
Mas saues que ha hecho despues que partié? 
Evanpro. Si tu me lo dices, sabrelo de grado 
Fortunabo. De ti me pensaua ser certificado, 
Y hallo que saues muy menos que yo. 320 
Con pocos pastores, y muy menos perros 
Vsando sus artes que presto se rocgen, 
Mostrando fiereza do no le conoscen, 
Pasado ha Peligro los valles y cerros 
A unos repela la lana y pellejo 325 
A otros otorga lo que otros pelaron: 
So nombre de paz entré do aprestaron 


302. Having written the first half of this line too far to the left Cafiete crossed 
it out and re-wrote it on the right. 
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[fol. 18] 
EVANDRO. 
ForTUNADO. 
[fol. 19] 
EVANDRO. 
ForRTUNADO. 
EvVANDRO. 


364. Text: asi 


Los succesores del buen pastor viejo. 
Y calli-callando el mugigatillo, 
A unos alhagos y 4 otros temores 
Mostrando, queria alzarse 4 mayores 
Si no hubiera dentro quien contradecillo. 
Ya saues la burra que tanto lo ha amado 
En quien del cansancio todos reposamos 
Ayna la hiziera ser de dos amos. 
jO rauia le mate al pastor reuellado! 
Mas la prudencia del gran Panteon 
Que siglos de siglos ser4 memorada 
Consigo la tuuo tanto abracada 
Que no pudo en ella meter diuision. 
Y desque vié el agua qu’entraua en su barca, 
En una cauafia muy fuerte que haufa 
A sf, y 4 la burra y 4 su compafifa 
Metié como hizieron en tiempo del arca; 
Y allf la sostuuo bien zerca de un mes 
Vsando saber y seso tan grato 
Hasta que uuo Peligro y su hato 
Por bien de venir delante sus pies. 
Jamas un pastor de tal ardimiento 
Constancia y reposo, consejo y sauer 
En manos de otro pudiera caer 
Que hubiera la burra asaz detrimento. 
A fe, Fortunado, que en esta sentencia 
Se acuerdan los cuerdos que son entre nos, 
Qu’ese Panteon es hombre de Dios 
Y agora lo muestra muy bien la esperiencia 
Yo no sé quien fuera pastor tan osado 
Que viéndose en tiempo de tal turvacion 
Guardara la burra con tal discrecion. 
Por eso es Dios bueno quien tal nos lo ha dado. 
Mas ora te bueluo 4 decir de Peligro, 
Que como partié de aquel sanctuario, 

De quanto allf dixo usé lo contrario 
Poniendo a sf en mengua y I|’alma en peligro 
Del Partenopeo, si quies que te arguya 

La culpa y la pena se huuo su duefio: 
Peligro lo tubo y en menos que un suefio 
Perdidélo, y se va con poca honra suya 
Tus manos dichosas y buena ventura 
Tocaron la llaga del Partenopeo, 

Que de otra manera, sin duda, me creo 
Su mal no lleuara remedio, ni cura. 
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{fol. 20] 


ForRTUNADO. 


{fol. 21] 


EVANDRO. 


ForRTUNADO. 


Pugnar contra ti es cosa muy loca, 
Que empues que partiste en cosa ninguna 
Ouiste revés de aduersa fortuna; 

Mas todo te viene 4 pedir de boca. 


Dios le mejora y limpia de rofia 
Mas creyme que al otro ruindd y pongofia 
Se le haze en el puche el pasto(r) mejor 
Si ves que mis hatos prosperan sin dafio 
No es causa fortuna, mas esto que digo 
Yo siempre he sido de Panteon amigo, 
Y pago mis diezmos muy bien cada afio. 
Y placeme tanto su buena intencion 
Que m’es enemigo cualquier que le dafia 
Y aburriera mi hato . . . y cabafia 
Por un solo pelo de su gamarron 
Asif que Peligro pues es reuellado 
Y quiso seguir su mal apetito, 
Rompiendo la paz qu’estaua en scripto 
Conuiene que guste quien es Fortunado. 
Guardar su amistad del todo querrfa 
Por bien de los hatos y paz de la tierra: 
Peligro es pastor de muy mala guerra, 
No dura con el jamas compafifa. 
El sigue su seso pensando acertar, 
Y ffa en sus fuergas seyendo garcon; 
Si algo perdiere en esta quistion 
La culpa se deue 4 si solo dar 
Que ya mis ganados estan 4 la raya 
Pelando cada hora su lana 4 porfia 
El gran Panteon y su compafifa 
Ayuda pidiendo, razon es que l'haya. 
O buen Fortunado que quieres hazer? 
En tu discrecion tenfa confianga, 
Qu’el mundo perdido tornase 4 bonanga 
Y quieresle tu acabar de perder? 
Descanso te pide la mucha fatiga 
Qu’en tiempo pasado tu cuerpo ha sufrido 
Ganando el aprisco qu’estaua perdido: 
Tus hatos lo sauen, si quies que lo diga 
Aquesa fatiga mis hatos desean 
Y yo no la huyo, sigola de grado 
Descanso es al cuerpo trabajo pasado 
Y en l’anima fuerte fatigas recrean 
Por dirte mis cosas muy mds por estenso 
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Quisiera contigo mas largo hablar 
Razon no consiente, que mi gran tardar 
[fol. 22] A muchos enoja segun que yo pienso. 420 
Asi que concluyo, que mucho he tardado 
Por claro mostrarte que tengo razon 
Poner por servicio del gran Panteon 
El] hato, los perros, gurron y cayado 
Tambien me pareze que estas pertinace: 425 
Llegada es la hora que el mundo fenece 
Justicia lo pide, Ragon favorece 
Que nadie apagiente do la burra paze 
Y quantos en ella quisieren cargar 
Sus culpas y aperos estando holgada 430 
Cuando la vieren qu’esté abarrancada 
Con todas sus fuergas la deuen sacar. 
Evanpro. Tu gran discrecion y mucho saver 
Con el Pantheon seyendo, soy cierto 
Podrés concertar cualquier desconcierto 435 
Y tornar el mundo 4 su primer ser. 
Esta esperanca me pone consuelos, 
Aunque aora te partes con prisa safiosa. 
FortunabDo. Evandro la paz y guerra reposa 
En manos de aquel que rige los cielos: 440 
Partir me conviene, la hora es venida, 


A Dios t’encomiendo. 
[fol. 23] EvanpRo. El guie tu jornada; 


Mas mucho quisiera que mas consolada 
Dejaras mi alma en tu despedida. 


“‘Despedido Fortunado queda Evandro 
“‘haciendo una exclamacion y en fin ro- 
“‘gando 4 Dios que aquella guerra sea 
“convertida en paz y concordia.”’ 


EVANDRO. Oh mundo caduco, meson de mortales 445 
Do hombres y enojos reposan y muertes, 
4 Qué mal hay crecido con quien no conciertes? 
Que bien tan conforme que no desiguales? 
jO presta mudanga de cielo y estrellas! 
jO dura discordia de los elementos! 450 
jO rauias infernas que vuestros tormentos 
Apaciguastes con nuestras querellas! 

Que hambre rauiosa de nuestro sosiego 

En vuestro apetito crecié tan ayna? 
Que ira safiosa, que enbidia malina 455 


Before 445. Stage-directions in square brackets. 
451. vros crossed out and re-written above the line. 
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Os hizo tan presto ponerlas en suelo? 

O Lachesis triste!  4Porqué con tal furia 

Quebraste los hilos de nuestra alegria? 

jDexarasle al menos holgar solo un dia 

Si gana tenfas de hazernos injuria! 460 
[fol. 24] Oh alto sefior que quieres y puedes 

todas las cosas segun las ordenas, 

Y de tu mano jamas sino buenas 

Proceden, y tu de nadie procedes 

Repara, Sefior, de gracia te pido 465 

El duro comiengo de tanta mudanga 

Qu’en tu mano sola se tiene esperanga: 

Si tu te descuidas el mundo es perdido. 

Con sangre preciosa nos has redimido, 

No nos consientas en sangre ensuciar 470 

Guerras mortales que pueden causar 

Si no de tu culto gran falta y oluido. 

Leuanta la safia de sobre la faz 

De tierra con tristes y aflitos reuafios: 

Piedad te conuenga de sus graues dafios: 475 

Y esta gran guerra, conuierte en gran paz. 

Pues tal poder diste que 4 tus sacrificios 

Loores y honor su vida exercita 

Consienta, Sefior, tu gracia infinita 

Que goce seguro de tus beneficios, 480 

Y todos nosotros, con las manos juntas 

Rodillas por suelo, digamos Amen: 

Vosotros cantando rogalde tambien 

Que sean las respuestas como las preguntas. 


{fol. 25] Cancion del fin. 


Miserere al mundo aflito 485 
Regum Rex que solo puedes 
Con tus gracias y mercedes 
Haz contento su apetito. 
Tu el camino nos nuestras 
De hazer lo que tu quieres 490 
Juzgamos como quien eres, 
No segun las obras nuestras.* 


* This line is followed by the following note, added by Cafiete: Esta Egloga 
es una composicion semi dramatica que parece contempordnea con las guerras que 
en Italia tuvieron sobre el Reyno de Napoles el Rey de Francia Carlos VIII, y 
el de Castilla y Aragon Fernando el Catélico. 

Carlos VIII evacué la Italia poco despues de mediar el afio de 1595. 

Fernando el Catélico se casé6 con la Reina Germana sobrina del Rey de 
Francia Luis 12 en 1506 = Entre las fiestas para su boda se representé una Egloga 
que es m&s moderna por lo tanto que la aqui copiada lo menos 10 afios. 
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NorTEs 


4. Que alegres gozamos de siglo tan bueno || siglo, with the meaning of 
vida. 

10. chirubelas || The forms chirumbela, cherumbela, churumbela were 
current; probably the printer forgot the mark of abbreviation over the u, 
or Cafiete may have overlooked it. 

11. Seguros paced sin mas omecillo || omecillo, one of the many variants 
of homicidio (cf. Cejador, Vocabulario medieval, 287); here with the mean- 
ing of enemistad. 

15. Ni modorria temais || For modorria, cf. Cejador, l.c., 279. 

16. ni nieue en Ivierno || Ivierno, etymologically correct, as in CMCid, 
1619. 

18. en los atos || i.e. en los hatos. 

19. Ni Rayos, ni ramas ni otros baratos || These are apparently tech- 
nical terms in animal husbandry. Around Salamanca ramo, a probable 
variant of rama, designates La parte de la oreja que cuelga, hendida por dos 
jabetadas, y sirve de sefial o marca del ganado lanar (Lamano, El dialecto 
salmantino, 596). It is part of a system of earmarking, still in use in 
Spanish America, e.g. in the Argentine (cf. Carrizo, Cancionero popular de 
Salta, Buenos Aires, 1933, p. 693 ff.), where a half-moon incision is known 
as la muesca, a right-angle incision leaving two lobes, as la horqueta (also 
in Honduras, cf. Membrefio, Hondurefiismos, 150), a cut leaving one tirita 
as el zarcillo, etc. The rayos, or perhaps rayas, may refer to the markings 
painted with almagro, cut or burned in the hide. In the ‘Auto de quando 
Abrahan se fue a tierra de Canaan’ (Rouanet, Autos, I, 39) a shepherd is 
told: y trairas tambien los hierros de sefialar el ganado; in Mexico Gonzalez 
de Eslava, (Coloquios, ed. Icazbalceta, 195) speaks of the cercado/ do 
tiene Dios su ganado, | Con sus hierros y sefiales/ Sefialado. All these 
markings, even when carefully registered, as they later were, especially 
for horses (cf. F. Huesca, Diccionario hipico y del sport, Madrid, 1881, 
pp. 681-759) are apt to be used fraudulently, notably in the communal 
herding on the ejidos, hence may be referred to as baratos, an archaic term 
for engafios. 

20. turbar vuestro suefio podra || Here again the printer or the copyist 
might be blamed for the singular podra; but it seems that an accumulation 
of subjects may lead to the mental insertion of a recapitulatory todo eso, 
which would call for a verb in the singular. This occurs not only after 
a series of subjects in the singular, as in Gabriel Lobo Lasso de la Vega, 
Destruycion de Constantinopla, I, 2 cuyo donaire, ser, gracia, y cordura, / 
los recatados animos assalta, but also when several subjects, including the 
last, are plurals, as in Cervantes, Don Quijote, 619 a: el adorno, las frutas, 
las puras y limpias aguas . . . obligé a todos (cf. Weigert, Untersuchungen, 
21). 
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21. sobad vuestras puchas || pucha (also puche, ef. 379f., n.), as Per- 
civale-Minsheu (ed. 1622) explains, is pulse, a kind of pap, water gruell, 
thicke pottage; Oudin (ed. 1645): de la boitillie. 

22. y dad Zapateta a mano estopida || estopir (estupir), perhaps a 
variant, with a change of prefix, of tupir (cf. Goncalves Viana, A postilas 
aos diciondrios portugueses, Lisboa, 1906, II, 513) or entupir = henchir, 
comprimir, apretar, which Meyer-Liibke (REW, 8333) connects with 
*stiippare, Germ. stopfen. A derivation from stupere, “starr sein” (ibid., 
8331) would also convey the idea of rigidity. In any case, a mano esto- 
pida might well be rendered by a mano tiesa, i.e. produciendo un sonido 
agudo. This would agree with the meaning of Gal. estoupar: reventar, 
romper con violencia; estoupo: estallido 6 ruido que hace un cuerpo cuando 
se le rompe 6 le hiere (Cuveiro, Diccionario gallego, 122. Cf. also Revista 
Lusitana, VII, 1902, p. 211: estoupar de rabia). Although the zapateta 
sometimes implies hitting the soles of the shoes together at the height of 
the jump, here the author might refer to the more common form of 
zapatear, as described by Covarrubias (1611): baylar dando con las palmas 
de las manos en los pies, sobre los ¢apatos, al son de algun instrumento, the 
capateta being los tales golpes en los ¢apatos. 

35. aunque me veis de cuerpo tan chico || The ‘hunchback conqueror 
with the big head and little legs,’ as Symonds (The Renaissance in Italy, 
New York, Modern Library, I, 278) called him, was described by Andrés 
Bernaldez (Historia de los Reyes Catélicos D". Fernando y D*. Isabel, 
Sevilla, 1869-75, II, 90) as: hombre de mediano cuerpo, é feo de gesto. 
Guicciardini wrote (Storia d'Italia, ed. Panigada, Bari, I [1929] 68): 
Perché certo é che Carlo, insino da puerizia, fu di complessione molto debole 
e di corpo non sano, di statura piccolo, di aspetto, se tu gli levi il vigore e la 
degnitd degli occhi, bruttissimo, e l’altre membra proporzionate in mode che 
e'pariva quasi pit simile a mostro che a uomo. Even Commines (Mé- 
moires, ed. Calmette, III [1925] 211) conceded him to be petite personne. 
Both the bust by Bargello (cf. Delaborde, L'expédition de Charles VIII 
en Italie, Paris, 1888, Frontispiece) and a contemporary portrait (ibid. 
p. 241) are apt to produce an unpleasant impression. 

37. Muger tengo moca, hermosa sin par | Y sauia en el quento de millar 
centeno || On Dec. 6, 1491 Charles VIII was wed to Anne of Brittany, 
then fifteen years old. Moga, then is correct; but to call this young 
woman with the bulging forehead and pointed nose over a pinched mouth 
hermosa sin par seems more like chivalry than justice. The Venetian 
Ambassador Contarini described her at seventeen as petite elle aussi et 
maigre de sa personne, visiblement boiteuse d'un pied bien qu'elle se serve de 
patins, trés avisée pour son age . . . (ap. Delaborde, l.c., 245). One pic- 
ture (ibid., 227) represents her as not uncomely, another (p. 249) as 
frankly ugly. If sauia en el quento de millar centeno is just a laboured 
rustic way of saying that she was competent in the business of govern- 
ment, the verdict stands confirmed by history. Only an astute and 
sauia zagala (215), worth more in resolution than siefe zagales (222), 
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especially such as the brainless Charles, and capable enough to dis- 
tinguish herself, had she wished to, alla en Salamanca (224), could have 
welded Brittany into France and still have the stubborn Bretons call her 
“the Good Duchess,”’ firmly held the reins of government while Charles 
had his fling in Italy (cf. 1. 215), and later competently governed France 
through her second husband, the sickly Louis XII. 

millar centeno || millar, with the meaning, evidently, of Eng. to mill, 
but not its derivation, is probably related to millo, a form of the current 
mijo (< milium, REW, 5572), which may designate millet, corn, wheat. 
In certain parts of Spanish America the form millo is the current one, e.g. 
in Cuba, or in Chile, where it refers to a noxious weed (cf. Cavada, 
Diccionario manual islefio, 82; Roman, Chilenismos, II, 507). 

45. Aburrelo todo || For aburrir meaning to veniure, to risk, cf. Salaya, 
Farsa, ed. Gillet, PMLA, 1937, LII, 1. 126, n. 

50. Que entre los tarros, colodras, y encellas || colodra: wooden milking 
pail; encella: cheese-mold. In Portugal the tarro or milking bowl also is 
made of bark (cf. Leite de Vasconcellos, ‘“‘Dialectos alemtejanos,’’ RL, 
1895-96, IV, 75. 

51. tienes pastores que saben de estrellas || Cf. 95 f. 

61. soplando las manos || that is: queddndose burlado, sin nada. For 
the idiom cf. Cejador, Fraseologia, II, 52. 

62. mudando cada hora garrida moguela || Symonds, The Renaissance 
in Italy, I, 279, comments on the amorous adventures of the King through- 
out the campaign, in Lyons, Naples, Asti, etc. See also Delaborde, p. 
382. 

63. hinchando la panca hasta tente suela || Rodriguez Marin, Modos 
adverbiales, Madrid, 1931, p. 165, quotes examples of hasta tentejuela from 
Encina, Barbieri’s Cancionero and the Picara Justina. Pedro Espinosa 
(El Perro y la Calentura) proscribed the expression a tentejuelo (cf. Obras, 
ed. Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, 1909, p. 196). Mir’s suggestion (Rebusco de 
voces castizas, 714 f.) that the original form was tente-tejuela is semantically 
unsatisfactory, even if the loss of the extra syllable is accepted. Tente- 
suela as above, makes better sense and could eas‘ly turn into tentejuela 
(ef. Menéndez Pidal, Gramdtica histérica, § 37, 2, b; 72, 2). 

66. poner en camino el trato y los perros || el trato would refer to the 
preliminary agreements, one of which is alluded to in 1. 125 ff. 

85. 4A bodas 6 qué? || The use of jo qué? implies that the question is 
nonsensical. 

92. Que no sale humo do no encienden fuego || Cf. Correas, Vocabulario, 
291 Donde no hay fuego ninguno, no sale humo, o no se levanta humo; 292 
Donde fuego non ha, humo non sal. 

95 f. mandado diuino/ Gran bien me promete(s) . . . || Should we not 
read promete, relating this with |. 51? Two prophecies were current in 
France at the time, one by the ‘Royal Physician’ Jean Michel, in which 
world-domination was promised to Charles (cf. 1. 303), the other by a 
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certain Guilloche de Bordeaux (cf. Delaborde, L’exrpédition de Charles 
VIII, 317). 

105. gLuego te piensas hallarlas en cauas || That is withdrawn into 
strongholds. For the archaic cauacf. “A Spanish Play on the Battle of 
Pavia,” PMLA, 1930, XLV, |. 196 haziendo las cauas muy fortalecidas; 
213 f. agadoneros enpiecan la caua muy bien allanalla. 

110. de tu generacio || generacio is masculine: cf. Encina, 19 Contar la 
genalogia | de todo su generacio (thus in princeps); LFerndndez, 147 De 
mi casta y gerenacio. 

123. Dauas en los perros de aquel serpentino || This is probably an 
allusion to the Duke of Milan, at that time Ludovico (il Moro) Sforza 
(1479-1500). Although the direct line of the Visconti, who for centuries 
had dominated Milan, ended in 1447, to be succeeded almost immediately 
by Francesco Sforza, any Duke of Milan might still be designated as 
serpentino on account of the snake (il Biscione, the Great Serpent) in the 
act of swallowing a child, which had figured so long on the ensign of the 
Visconti. 

125 ff. que yo tengo tratos/con sierpes . . ./Y son de consuno entrambos 
los hatos || For an account of how Ludovic Sforce, surnommé le More l'an 
mil quatre cens quatre vingtz et treize, commencea a faire sentir a ce jeune 
roy Charles huictiesme, de vingt et deux ans, des fumees et gloires d'Italie 
see Commynes, Mémoires, ed. Dupont, Paris, II (1843), 300 ff. The 
embassy sent by Ludovico had arrived in Paris as early as 1493, and 
‘Ces pratiques, allees et venues durerent sept ou huict mois (p. 315) without 
deciding the irresolute Charles (cf. line 131 f.), until finally his mind was 
made up for him by Giuliano della Rovere. When Charles, having 
crossed Mont Geniévre, arrived in Asti, in September, 1494, he was met 
there by Ludovico and the Milanese Court: y son de consuno entrambos 
los hatos. 

130. De hazer amistad la calua y cuchillo || I am unable to document 
this idiom, the meaning of which is, however, clear enough. 

142 f. De la nuestra burra que con tanto afan/ Nos trae de contino el 
vino y pan || The use of this term la burra, meaning the Church, is evi- 
dence of the great familiarity of both the author and his Spanish audience 
with the Coplas de Mingo Revulgo, notably the lines: Oja, oja los ganados / 
Y la burra con los perros, which Hernando del Pulgar (their possible 
author) had explained as follows: La Iglesia de Dios, que es comparada 4 
la burra del hato, que esté cargada 6 lieva las cargas del pueblo, con los perros 
mastines que son los sacerdotes y clérigos de orden sacro, y perlados y 
guardadores della. Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, III, 6 f. For 
further allusions to the burra cf. the present text, ll. 145 ff.; 159 f.; 314; 
333 ff.; 426 ff. 

145 ff. Y el padre de todos qu'en cargo la tiene || Pope Alexander VI 
(Rodrigo Borgia), since August 1492. 

153 f. Daré por tus miedos, Evandro, perdona/ Esta castafieta || A cas- 
tafieta or castafiuela, as Oudin (ed. 1645) explains, is a claquement des 
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doigts et son qui se fait avec le poulce et le doigt du milieu, that is a snap 
of the fingers. Cf. Correas (2) 621 No se me da una castafieta (Por nonada). 
Like tres hauas (1. 108) (cf. Danza general, ed. Appel, 1. 465 non vale 
vna faua; further instances in Llorens, La negacién en espajiol antiguo, 
Madrid, 1929, p. 188) this is a traditional figurative negative. Cejador, 
Fraseologia, I, 286, among other instances quotes this graphic one from 
Sdnchez de la Ballesta: hay aqut hombres que no se les da ésta (Da una 
castafieta). With its literal meaning, castafia also was used as an expres- 
sion of small quantity: cf. F Gongalez, 175 Non dava mas por ellos que por 
vna castanna. 

154. que mill otros viejos || Caiiete copied mil I’ otros, which is incorrect, 
mill being evidently intended as a rustic form of mil. From this line, 
as well as from |. 193 ff., it appears that Evandro impersonated a senten- 
tious old man with a long beard. 

158. Que el mar y la tierra, y el cielo te aburra || aburrir: here with the 
meaning of aborrecer. For examples cf. the Diccionario de autoridades, 
2™4 ed. (1770); Cuervo, Diccionario de régimen y construccién, I, 80; 
Cejador, Vocabulario medieval. Cf. also J. Casares, Critica efimera, 
Madrid, 1918, p. 39. 

162. Viua quien pudiere, el otro que muera || This looks like a prover- 
bial saying (perhaps with pudiera) but is not readily identified. The 
sentiment is often expressed by: Viva quien vence. 

163. Henchir e el zurron || That is he de henchir . . . 

171. Los fieros Mastines del Partenopeo || The armies of the King of 
Naples. The notorious old King Ferdinand died in 1494, in fear of the 
coming French invaders; his son, Alfonso, presently abdicated in favor 
of his son, Ferdinand, a brave youth, who nevertheless temporarily 
abandoned his city when the French were drawing near, on Febr. 22, 1495. 

175. Contra Aguilas fieras y brauos Leones || The eagles of Empire and 
the Lions of Castile, of course. 

178. De una lechegada || That is lechigada. 

185. A otas || Usually written a hotas, ahotas: in faith, surely. 

192. Que aun queda el rrauo por desollar || Cf. Correas (2) 70 Aun esta 
el rabo por desollar, or more fully, Nifiez, Refranes, Madrid 1804, I, 94 
Andar, andar, que el rabo estdé por desollar. 

201. Mas antes semejas que has raleado || ralear, according to the 
Spanish Academy, means En algunas partes, manifestar, descubrir uno 
con su porte su mala inclinacién y ralea. 

226. y andate a hitos || The current form is a hito. 

229. ni me despelucio || despeluzar, with an unusual epenthetic 7 (the 
rhyme is ahuzio). For similar forms cf. Pietsch, Spanish Grail Fragments, 
II, 132, and MPhil., 1927, XXIV, 359. 

231. que ya somos hermanos || Charles VIII had obtained from the 
Catholic Sovereigns a promise not to support Naples by turning back to 
him Perpignan with the whole of Roussillon. Cf. Guicciardini, I, 35. 
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232. A en ese hato yo no te ahuzio || A misreading for Aun ese hato 
... ? Ha, enese hato would be difficult to accept, since ahuciar is usually 
construed with a direct object. Probably ahuziar should be rendered 
here by: to give credit for knowing, as in TNaharro, Trophea, I1 55f. No 
te ahuzio por entero la cuenta del calendario. 

235. poder, y hemencia || hemencia, femencia, vehemencia. Cf. Berceo, 
Milagros, 27: en laudar sus fechos metien toda femencia. JRuiz, 622d todo 
esto dal trabajo el uso e la femengia (cf. Aguado, Vocabulario sobre Juan 
Ruiz, 387 f.). 

236 ff. En ir / a pacer lo qu’es casi suyo . . . || The dynasty at Naples 
had been Spanish since, in 1435, Alfonso, king of Aragon and Sicily, had 
dispossessed King René of Anjou. Moreover, Ferdinand of Spain could 
put forward his claim as heir of his uncle, the great Alfonso (the Magnani- 
mous), who had left no legitimate children and who had designated his 
execrable bastard son Ferdinand as his successor. Nevertheless, as 
Peligro says: muchos se acuerdan | De los de mi gesta que lo poseyeron 
(237 f.), especially since Louis XI, already with his mind on Italy, had 
dictated to old King René a will by which his pretensions to Naples were 
transferred to France. 

245 f. Nunca yo medre si ya no desparto /Tanto aquello otro . . . || 
The sense is not clear. Should we read departo = discuto? 

247. y haz que te se acuerde || For the order of the personal pronouns, 
once fairly common in literary Spanish and still not infrequent in Spanish 
dialect or vulgar speech, and persistent in Spanish America, cf. Cuervo, 
Apuntaciones (7th ed.) § 352; also Hanssen, Gramdtica, § 47, 20; Lang, 
RR, II, 341, declares it frequent in the popular speech of Andalusia; cf. 
also Gabriel y Galan, Obras, I, 310, que a ti te st acuerdan I, 332, que a ti 
te se aprecia. For Spanish America cf. C. Bayo, Romancerillo del Plata, 
37, me se cayé el arrillo; Calcafio, El castellano en Venezuela, 47; Gagini, 
Barbarismos de Costa Rica (2), 181, etc. The construction is still being 
warned against by P. Fortoul-Hurtado, Dificultades de la diccién castellana, 
New York, [1922?] pp. 220-222. 

253 f. De buena ventura no he miedo ninguno . . . || The Frenchman's 
confidence was vindicated, more than Fortunado’s could be, for the whole 
invasion of Italy is the story of Charles’s incredible luck. 

miedo niiiguno || Both ninguno and alguno were used in such construc- 
tions. Cf. Keniston, The Syntaz of Castilian Prose, The Sixteenth century, 
40.65. 

250 ff. Que tiene Fortunado la buena ventura . . . || Cf. 373 ff. This 
curious insistence on Ferdinand’s luck, rather than on the ‘prudence’ 
which Guicciardini, for one, emphasized (ef. l.c. I, 26, 35), may have been 
dictated by the knowledge that the French King did not appear to the 
world as a redoubtable opponent. As Berndldez reported on the Spanish 
side (Historia de los Reyes Catélicos, II, 90), no recibia consejo de los 
sdbios ni de los antiguos, segiin dél se decia, dntes seguia los apetitos de su 
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voluntad. Era llevado en adquirir de la honra y grandes sefiortos; placianle 
muchas caballerias, batallas, gente de guerra; no creia que en el mundo habia 
su par. De lijero movimiento sin pensar muy bien, . . . salié de Francia. 
. . » Even Commynes described him in 1484 (l.c., II, 292) as tres jeune, 
foible personne, plein de son vouloir, peu accompagné de saiges gens, ne de 
bons chiefs. The behaviour of Peligro in the play (ef. 1. 257 f.) aptly 
illustrates this picture. 

Before 269 y este habla a los Pastores || Is one to imagine that here 
Evandro speaks to a group of actors impersonating the Italian princes? 

272. ni cera en la oreja || Pedro Vallés carries the idom Ni cera en el 
otdo, as also Correas (2) 355 No le quedé cera en el oido (Dicese de uno que 
quedé muy pobre). Cf. Celestina, ed. Cejador, II, 104, A tres tales agui- 
jones no ternd cera en el oydo TNaharro, Concilio, 169 no les dexéis cera 
alguna en los oydos Carvajal, Cortes de la muerte, BAE, XX XV, 25 Harto 
me tienen pelada / Y sin cera en los oidos. 

274. De hondos garranchos hazed aparejo || hondos garranchos is not 
clear. Shall we read: De hondas, garranchos . . . (?) 

281. Al gran Pantheon tened por amigo || The Pope, of course. 

299. ;Ayna llegaramos a los cauezones || For idioms such as traer, 
llevar por los cabezones, i.e. por el cuello de la camisa, por violencia cf. 
Cejador, Fraseologia, I, 219, and Cancionero de Baena (ed. P. J. Pidal) 436 
Ferant Manuel, é los cabegones / Con busco desseo andar. In Ecuador (ef. 
H. Vasquez, Reparos sobre nuestro lenguaje usual, Quito, 1940, p. 73 f.) 
llevar de los cabezones has come to mean llevar de los cabellos. 

303. Meter todo el mundo a su subjecion || This may refer to the pro- 
phecy by Jean Michel (cf. 1. 95 f.n.) Later Charles the Fifth acknowl- 
edged in the famous speech he addressed to Francis I in 1536: Algunos 
dicen que yo quiero ser monarcha del mundo. 

315. Con tu cauillanza || A variant of cavilanza. The meaning seems 
to be: con insistir empefiadamente pero vanamente en lo que ti pudieras 
hacer. 

316. la pena asesa los bouos || asesar as a transitive verb is rare: cf. 
TNaharro, Calamita, II, 131 yo sé quien lo assessard. 

321. con pocos pastores y muy menos perros || After crossing into Italy 
the French army was estimated at about 17000 men (cf. Delaborde, p. 
433). For Sismondi’s figures, notably higher, cf. Symonds, The Renais- 
sance in Italy, I, 278. Bernaldez (l.c. II, 91) speaks of cuarenta mil 
hombres de guerra. 

327 f. do aprestaron/Los sucesores del buen pastor viejo || That was true 
in the Duchy of Savoy, where the young Duke was only twelve years old, 
as well as in Montferrat, where the young Marquis was fourteen. Their 
guardians made peace at once with the invader. Cf. Symonds, l.c., 278. 


329. calli-callando; el mugigatillo || The usual idiom is calla callando; 
also mogigatillo. 
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335. Ayna la hiziera ser de dos amos || Charles VIII, whom Savonarola 
had greeted as flagellum Dei, did not, however, as Pope Alexander feared, 
and as such Cardinals as Ascanio Sforza and Giuliano della Revere urged, 
summon a Council and depose the Borgia. It was a near miss, however. 
Twice, as Commynes reports (II, 385), was the artillery trained on the 
Castle, ready to fire. 

336. al pastor reuellado || 389 Peligro pues es reuellado; that is rebelado, 
rebellious, as in Mingo Revulgo (Antologia, III, 15): Revellado al apriscar / 
Manso al tresquiladero. 

342 ff. En una cauafia muy fuerte que hauta . . . || When the French 
arrived at the Porta del Popolo on Christmas Day, 1494, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, Alexander, with his retinue, como hizieron en tiempo del 
arca, withdrew into his cauafia, nothing less than the castle of Sant’ An- 
gelo, and stayed there until about a month later, when, having acceded 
to the mild French demands (cf. Commynes, II, 386 f.) he came out to 
receive homage. 

355 ff. Qu’ese Panteon es hombre de Dios ... || The praise for 
Alexander’s ability, in these and the preceding lines, was probably de- 
served. This line, however, is not history. 

368. Perdiolo, y se va con poca honra suya || Cf. Commynes, II, 391: 
Le roy Ferrand voyant ces choses, le peuple et nobles en armes rebellez 
contre luy . . . monta en gallee et alla en Iscle [Ischia] qui est une isle a 
diz huit mils de Naples. The French entered Naples on Feb. 20, 1495 
(Guicciardini, I, 112); others (cf. Commynes, ed. Dupont, II, 391, n. 5) 
say Feb. 22, but this may have been the official, triumphal entry. 

370. Tocaron la llaga del Partenopeo || The meaning is probably not 
that of tocaron en la llaga, that is to touch at the sore point, hence to dis- 
cover a weakness; but rather that of to cure, with implied reference to the 
ability of kings to cure epilepsy, considered a divine affliction (morbus 
sacer, morbus divus), by their touch (tus manos dichosas). According to a 
romance by Martin de Albio (Durdn, Romancero general, II, 144) Francis 
I of France, when he disembarked in captivity at Barcelona, after Pavia, 
had to prove the French royal family’s traditional virtue of curing scro- 
fula: Entré dentro del cabildo, | Donde mucha gente habia, / Llenos de las 
porcellanas / Del mal qu’él les guarescia, | Empezé de santiguar! Los en- 
fermos que habia. 

377. Quien . . . || The incomplete line probably intimated that he 
who was a friend to God’s representative would be aided and cleansed 
by the Lord. 

379 f. Mas creyme que al otro ruinda y pongofia/ Se le haze en el puche 
el pasto(r) mejor || creyme for creeme, frequent in ‘sayagués’. Puche 
appears to be a variant of pucha (cf. 21): la comida escalduciada y hecha 
punto menos que puré (Lamano, 589). The meaning of the passage, how- 
ever, is not clear: we should probably read el pasto mejor. 
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387. Y aburriera mi hato || Here the meaning of aburrir is aventurar, 
arriesgar. Cf. Salaya, Farsa, ed. Gillet, PMLA, (1937), LII, 56, 1. 126, n. 
391. Rompiendo la paz qu'estaua en scripto || The treaty of Barcelona 
had been signed on January 19, 1443. Now, having entrenched them- 
selves in Roussillon and Cerdagne, the Catholic Sovereigns bethought 
themselves of their obligations to their Aragonese kin in Naples and 
decided to make use of the loopholes which had astutely been left in the 
treaty. The first was, as Guicciardini reports: una clausula di non essere 
tenuti a cosa alguna che il pregiudicio della Chiesa concernesse; con la quale 
eccezione inferivano che se 'l pontefice, per l'interesse del suo feudo, gli 
ricercasse ad aiutare il regno di Napoli, era in potestd loro il farlo senza 
contravenire alla fede data e alle promesse (l.c. I, 138). And here, as For- 
tunado said, was el gran Panteon y su compaiiia / Ayuda pidiendo (1. 403 f.) 
The second point was that, although Ferdinand had not expressly bound 
himself not to interfere with Charles’s attempt on Naples (cf. Prescott, 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, ed. Kirk, London, 1902, 
II, 271, n.) he was apparently committed to a certain extent, since, as 
Guicciardini continues, per i medesimi capitoli, era proibito loro l’opporsi 
a Carlo in caso constasse quel reame appartenersi a lui giuridicamente. 
But that, in spite of the will of the Angevin King René and that of his 
successor, Charles of Maine, could be made very doubtful (cf. 236 ff.). 
As a result, Spain could eventually take a stand against its neighbor. 
This began with the unsuccessful appeal by Alonso de Silva, when Charles 
was still at Vienne, and was emphasized by the mission of Juan de Albeén 
and Antonio de Fonseca. They caught up with Charles at Rome, on 
Jan. 28, 1495, followed him to Velletri and to Valmontone, and there, 
after vainly urging arbitration by the Pope on the Neopolitan claims, 
finally desisted. In the play Charles is represented as breaking the peace, 
which may cause the historian to wonder whether this was intended to 
neutralize in the public mind the story of Fonseca’s spectacular behaviour 
in tearing up the treaty before the eyes of the astonished French King. 
Delaborde, to be sure (l.c. 545, n. 1) considers it a legend, but Zurita, 
Bernaldez, Giovio (ef. also Prescott, II, 235 f.) did not doubt it. Bernal- 
dez indeed (II, 100 f.) paints a.most graphic picture of the scene and even 
declares (II, 110) that Ferdinand approved the action of his ambassador. 
401. Que ya mis ganados estén a la raya || Spain had undertaken to aid 
the league in Calabria and disembark troops in Sicily. Even before 
Charles left Naples, on May 20, 1445, le roy d’ Espagne, writes Commynes 
(II, 427) avoit envoyé et envoyoit quelques caravelles en Cecille, mais peu de 
gens dessus: toutesfois, avant que le Roy partist, ilz avoient ja garny Rege 
[Reggio] en Calabre. Guicciardini confirms this by saying that the 
Spanish armada... wi arrivd dopo la perdita di Napoli; benché con 
apparato . . . maggiore nelle dimostrazioni che negli effetti, perché non 
condusse pit che ottocento giannettari e mille fanti spagnuoli (l.c., I, 138). 
411. Ganando el aprisco qu’estaua perdido || That is, of course, Granada. 
451. jO rauias infernas || The adjective is still in poetic use. 
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470. No nos consientas en sangre ensuciar | Guerras mortales que pueden 
causar | Si no de tu culto gran falta y oluido || We should read, of course: 
No nos consientas en sangre ensuciar[nos] / [ni nos consientas ] Guerras 
mortales que [no] pueden causar / Sino . . . The no is omitted before 
pueden because the negative of No consientas is transferred to the de- 
pendent causar; this makes the construction akin to one in which sino 
is used after a merely implied negative. Cf. Keniston, Syntax, 40.875. 


JosepH E. GILLEeT 
Bryn Mawr College 








THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF LOPE DE VEGA’S 
A MIS SOLEDADES VOY ... 


N HIS study on the poetry of solitude in Spain, Professor Karl 
Vossler makes the suggestion that the mood of Lope de Vega’s 
well-known poem “A mis soledades voy . . . ” can only be properly 
appreciated against the background of the thought and language of 
what he calls “‘humanistic-mystic bucolic poetry”? and by inter- 
preting the word aldea (of line 5) in accordance with its usage in such 
poetry.! To this suggestion we shall presently return. 

First, however, let us examine the more recent hypothesis of 
Professor Leo Spitzer concerning the origin of the quatrain with 
which Lope’s poem opens. Starting from Vossler’s remark, and 
with his reference to the symbolic meaning of aldea especially in 
mind, Spitzer has attempted to show, with quotations from Ramén 
Lull, Juan de la Cruz and Miguel de Molinos, that the quatrain in 
question contains other reminiscences of mystic poetry.2, To sum- 
marize Spitzer’s argument, the passage from Ramén Lull, which 
speaks of going and coming to the Beloved (i.e. God), is at the basis 
of Lope’s opening lines; in the latter, however, says Spitzer, the Be- 
loved, in conformance with the practice of mystic poetry, has been 
replaced by the solitude that hides Him from the eyes of the lover 
(i.e. the soul). Spitzer also notes the mention of “thoughts” in the 
Lullian passage and in Lope’s fourth line. The repetition of 
soledades in Lope’s first two lines recalls, adds Spitzer, the same repe- 
tition in the poem of Juan de la Cruz that he quotes. Finally, the 
passage from Molinos also deals with the mystic meaning of soledad. 
Having presented his argument, Professor Spitzer continues: “‘Si 
nous avons raison en supposant une sorte de tradition ou de souvenir 
mystique dans le début de notre texte, nous ne voulons pourtant pas 

1 Poesie der Einsamkeit in Spanien, Part I, Munich, 1935, p. 65, note 1; ef. 
“Die beriihmte Romanze, die Don Fernando in Lope de Vegas Dorotea singt, 
bekommt ihren richtigen Stimmungswert erst, wenn man sie in die Denkgewohnheit 


und in den Sprachgebrauch der humanistisch-mystischen Bukolik hineinstellt und 
das Wort aldea dementsprechend ausdeutet.”’ 

2A mis soledades voy . . . , in Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1936, XXIII, 
397-400. Cf. “Je pense que, conformément a la suggestion de M. Vossler pour 
aldea, les deux premiers couplets contiennent aussi des souvenirs de la poésie 
mystique . . .” (p. 398); “Ce dialogue [by Ramén Lull] . . . me semble étre a 
la base du début de notre morceau . . .” (loc. cit.). 
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avancer que le mysticisme subsiste chez Lope. Au contraire, il vide 
la formule de son contenu religieux, pour lui donner une musicalité 
lyrique... .”’? 

We are not in agreement with this hypothesis of a mystic tradi- 
tion or formula as the basis of Lope’s quatrain. Rather do we see in 
the latter a reflection of a quite different type of literature, namely, 
popular, lay poetry, and, more specifically, we believe that Lope very 
probably patterned his opening quatrains on a little song hitherto 
not noted in this connection and one that is much closer in form and 
expression to Lope’s verses than is any of the examples adduced by 
Spitzer. The cantarcillo, which was popular enough to have had 
more than one version, was included as part of an anonymous 
romancillo (“‘Una zagaleja . . .’’) in the Romancero general of 1604, 
where it reads as follows: 


A la villa voy, 
De la villa vengo; 
“Que si no son amores, 
“No sé qué me tengo.” 
Si voy a poblado, 
Vuelvo mas perdida, 
El alma afligida 
Y el cuerpo cansado: 
Con este cuidado 
El alma entretengo; 
‘Que si no son, etc.” 
Todo mi contento 
Fabrico en el aire, 
Por hacer donaire 
De un lijero viento: 
Vuela el pensamiento 
Donde voy y vengo; 
‘Que si no son amores 
“No sé qué me tengo.” ‘ 


8 Op. cit., p. 399. 

* As the 1604 Romancero general is not readily available, we follow the text as 
given by Duran, Romancero general, Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, t. XVI, 
Madrid, 1926 ed., p. 620, cols. 2-3, No. 1827. 

The popular nature of the cantarcillo quoted was so evident to the collector of 
proverbs Gonzalo de Correas (d. 1631), that he included a variant and possibly 
earlier version of it in his Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales, as follows: 
‘*A la villa voy, de la villa vengo; si no son amores, no sé qué me tengo. Prosigue 
en cantar: Andome en la villa, fiestas principales, con mi ballestilla de matar 
pardales” (ed. Miguel Mir, Madrid, 1924, p. 25, col. 1). He may possibly have 
seen in the first two lines of the refrain a reflection of part of another saying—one 
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The foregoing verses suggest the framework not only of the first but 
also of the two succeeding quatrains of Lope’s romance: 


A mis soledades voy, 

de mis soledades vengo, 
porque para andar conmigo 
me bastan mis pensamientos. 
No 86 qué tiene el aldea 
donde vivo y donde muero, 
que con venir de mf mismo 
no puedo venir mas lejos. 

Ni estoy bien ni mal conmigo, 
mas dice mi entendimiento 
que un hombre que todo es alma 
esté cautivo en su cuerpo.' 


Note the striking similarities in both pieces: the opposites ‘‘ voy— 
vengo,”’ the lines “‘No sé qué me tengo” and ‘“‘No sé qué tiene el 
aldea” and the key words villa, aldea, pensamiento, entendimiento, 
alma, cuerpo. The intent of both poems is, to be sure, quite differ- 


that seems to have been used in a game—which he also lists, namely, “‘A Castilla 
fué, de Castilla volvié; barranco salté, garrancho la entré, tal cual estd, tal te la dé; 
digo y redigo, que cual est4 la recibo”’ (op. cit., p. 8, col. 2). This latter saying had 
long been in existence, for Herndn Nifiez had included it in his Refranes o proverbios 
en romance (Salamanca, 1555, fol. 2"; the text reads: “‘A Castilla fue, de Castilla 
boluio, barraco salto, garracho le entro, tal qual esta, tal tela do”). It had also 
been noted by Mal Lara in his Philosophia vulgar (Sevilla, 1568, fol. 52’, col. 2): 
“A Castilla fue, de Castilla boluio, barranco saltd, garracho le entrd, tal qual esta 
tal te la doy.” Mal Lara adds the following cuento: ‘‘ Pues casando se vn mogo 
cd vna hija de vna vétera de sierra Morena, G andaua algo coxa, no la hallado qual © 
ciiplia, fue & su suegra 4 tornar le su desdicha, la madre le da tres césuelos al 
negocio. El primero, G fue a Castilla, y boluio. Lo segiido, g salto vn barraco, de 
adéde se le recrecio espinarse en la rodilla. Y lo tercero, @ ella no le quito cosa de 
lo G truxo, porg tal qual esta, tal se la doy” (loc. cit.). 

The formula “ir—venir—no sé qué—” also appears in a sixteenth century 
seguidilla (cf. P. Henriquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular en la poesia castellana, 
Madrid, 1933, p. 171; also, with slight variants, in Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, col. 922, 
and Catdlogo de la Biblioteca de Salvd, item 2515): 


—No sé qué me bulle a las mis vacas, 
en el calcafiar, no sé qué me bulle 
no sé qué me bulle entre las faldas, 
que no puedo andar. que no puedo andar, 
- no sé qué me bulle 
Yéndome y viniendo en el calcafiar. 


The refrain of this seguidilla was also listed by Correas: “No sé qué tengo en el 
carcafiar que no puedo andar” (op. cit., p. 362, col. 1). 

5 Lope de Vega, Poestas liricas, II, ed. J. F. Montesinos (ClAsicos Castellanos, 
t. 75) Madrid, 1926, pp. 226-230. 
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ent; the cantarcillo deals with thoughts of love, while Lope’s romance, 
it will be recalled, treats of the poet’s longing for solitude and his 
disillusionment with the world. But it seems altogether likely that 
Lope knew the little song, in one of its versions, before writing his 
ballad, and the circumstances are such as to favor the assumption. 
Lope’s acquaintance with ballad literature is too well known to need 
stressing. He was certainly familiar with the most important col- 
lection of Spanish ballads, the Romancero general, in the 1604 and 
1614 editions of which our cantarcillo is found.’ The date of ‘‘A mis 
soledades voy . . .”’ is not known, but it has usually been assigned 
to the period of the final revision of La Dorotea, in which it was pub- 
lished (in 1632).7 

In considering the origins of ‘‘A mis soledades voy . . . ,” ac- 
count should also be taken of a ballad that appeared in the Romancero 
general of 1600 (fols. 54°-55"). This ballad (“‘Agora bueluo a 
templaros / desacordado instrumento ...’’), except for a few 
quatrains at the beginning and end, is an attack upon the vices and 
vanities of life in Madrid. There are no close verbal similarities 
between it and “‘A mis soledades voy . . . ,”’ but it does offer other 
resemblances to the latter, and its importance for our discussion is 
heightened by the fact that it has been attributed to Lope and may 
well be by him. In the Romancero general, of course, the authorship 
is not indicated, but the ballad is given as by Lope de Vega in a 
Romancero in manuscript, judged by Foulché-Delbose to date from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, which the great French 
Hispanist found in the Biblioteca Brancacciana.* The ballad was 
also attributed to Lope in a volume of Poesias varias published by 
the Conde de Saceda toward the middle of the eighteenth century,’ 

: 6 The 1614 edition is a copy of the 1604 edition; cf. Duran, op. cit., p. 684, 
col. 1. 

7 Cf. ‘Entre los versos que Lope escribié en su vejez, estos de La Dorotea son 
quiz4 los mds lindos. . . . El movimiento cuartenario (sic) es rigurosamente 
observado, tanto quel el mds conocido de todos ellos, ‘A mis soledades voy,” es 
mas bien una serie de coplas unidas por el asonante y vagamente por el asunto 
. . .” (Montesinos, op. cit., p. 72); “Il romance di cui parliamo [‘‘A mis soledades 
voy .. .” ] & certamente nato negli anni pid tardi di Lope” (Alda Croce, La 
*‘Dorotea” di Lope de Vega. Studio critico seguito dalla traduzione delle parti 
principali dell’opera; Bari, 1940, p. 117). 

8 Cf. Romancero de la Biblioteca Brancacciana, in Revue Hispanique, 1925, 
LXV, 345-396. ‘‘L’écriture est du début du dix-septiéme siécle” (p. 345). For 
the text of the ballad, entitled Romanze de Lope de Vega, cf. pp. 349-350. 

® Cf. the Obras suelias edition of Lope, t. III, Madrid, 1776, p. iii. A copy of 
the Poesias varias is in the Biblioteca Nacional (cf. Catdlogo de la exposicién 
bibliografica de Lope de Vega organizada por la Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, 1925, 
p. 175, item 695). 
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from which volume it was taken for inclusion in the Sancha edition 
of the Obras sueltas.*° Our own opinion is that the ballad reads like 
one of Lope’s and we are therefore inclined to accept the attribution. 
From the opening quatrains we gather that the poem must have 
been written early in Lope’s life, during the exile from Madrid im- 
posed on him for his libeling of Elena Osorio’s family; ef. 


. . . Ayuden cuerdas tan locas 

a un loco de penas cuerdo, 

y el que niega que lo soy, 

pruebe a sufrir un destierro. .. . 
. }O0 Babylonia del mundo! 

bien haya el triste sucesso, 

que me traxo a contemplarte 

con lagrimas desde lejos." 


The interesting thing for the comparison of the ballad with ‘‘A mis 
soledades voy . . .” is that after these introductory verses dealing 
with his personal history, the poet—Lope—retires to his soledades to 
contemplate the evils of society, just as in the later poem. Cf. 


. Santissimas soledades, 
yo os adoro y reverencio, 
pues miro desde vosotras 
las desventuras que dejo. 
jQué se ven desde estos montes 
de mentiras y de enredos, 
en essas calles pobladas 
de animales y hombres ciegos! 
jQué se ven de honradas almas, 
envueltas en cuerpos muertos! - 
que sin duda es muerte viva 
la de los pobres discretos. 
j}Qué de opiniones injustas 
en muchos ricos y necios, 


10 Fd. cit., III, pp. 451-454: Romance sobre lo que es la corte. The text of this 
edition was reproduced in vol. XX XVIII of the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles 
(Obras no dramdticas de Lope de Vega). , 

“In this and the following passage we follow the text as given in Ob. suelt., 
III, making only certain slight changes in punctuation and accentuation. It 
should be noted that there are variants between the three texts available to us— 
those of the Romancero general (in the Hispanic Society facsimile edition), Ob. 
suelt., III and the MS published by Foulché-Delbose—and that no one of these 
texts is altogether satisfactory. The Saceda edition of Poestas varias, which has 
been unavailable to us, has apparently the same text as that of Ob. suelt., III (cf. 
the latter, p. iii). 
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que canonizan su gusto 

con los que tienen sujetos! 
jQué de Vellidos traydores 
con mascaras de consejos, 

y qué de Alexandros Magnos 
sin virtud y sin provecho! 
jQué de Ulysses y Sirenas, 

y qué de caballos Griegos, 
que estando dentro de casa 
paren los hijos agenos!, etc.” 


In the verses that follow these the poet condemns venal officers of the 
law, idlers who depend on others for their living, hypocrites, decep- 
tions, debts, extravagance in dress and many other examples of the 
corruption rampant in the modern Babylon which is Madrid. In 
the two final quatrains the poet fears that he may have gone too far 
in his diatribe and decides to keep for another day what more he 
knows and to bury in silence the wrongs that he has suffered. 

In view of the similarities in thought, if not in expression, be- 
tween our two ballads, and because Lope very likely wrote the one as 
he certainly did the other, it does not seem rash to conjecture the 
possibility of a relationship between the two poems. Though we 
are without positive proof that ‘‘A mis soledades voy . . .” was 
composed at the time of the final revision of La Dorotea, there 
can be no doubt that it is of later date than ‘Ahora vuelvo a 
templaros . . . ,” the Dorotea ballad lacking, as it does, the note of 
personal bitterness engendered by the libel suit and exile. Whether 
Lope, in writing “‘A mis soledades voy . . .”’ recalled the earlier 
ballad, it is, of course, impossible to know, but if he did, he avoided 
the kind of self-plagiarism that he sometimes indulged in. We can 
imagine, too, that if he were conscious of giving the earlier ballad a 
new form, the opening lines, related to his unhappy affair with Elena 
Osorio, would no longer seem necessary or appropriate. On the 
other hand, the soledades—the traditional vantage ground from 
which to view the shortcomings of society—could well be retained 


12 We have made certain modifications in the Ob. suelt. text, in accordance with 
variants in the Brancacciana MS, which seem preferable to us. In line 2 of our 
passage, the Ob. suelt. text reads ‘Ya os adoro . . . ’’; in line 5 it reads “Que se 
van... ,” anobviouserror. The Ob. sueli. text also makes lines 7 and 8 of our 
passage the beginning of a new sentence, but in view of the quaternary character 
of the verse structure, maintained throughout, we prefer the reading as given in 
the Brancacciana MS, 
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merely by eliminating any reference to the specific incident of the 
exile. At this point, we can suppose, it might have occurred to Lope 
to combine the soledades theme with the formula at hand in the 
cantarcillo quoted above. Such utilization of popular poetry was, 
after all, a common and favorite practice with him.“ From here on 
—always granting our imagined but not improbable evolution of the 
later ballad—Lope would naturally treat the theme of social criti- 
cism in a manner consistent with his present outlook, which would 
account for the more mature, temperate and philosophic expression 
of “‘A mis soledades voy. . . .” A last glance at the earlier ballad 
or recollection of it might have suggested to him, finally, the 
thought, expressed near the end, that he would keep his remaining 
complaints to himself, which is also the note on which he had ended 
the earlier poem. But enough of such conjecture. We are not 
trying here to discover the secret of the poet’s creative process, for 
such attempts must be foredoomed to failure. We wish only to call 
attention to the common bonds linking the two poems and to the 
possibility that Lope, when composing his celebrated ballad, may 
have remembered his earlier work on the same subject. 

Returning now to Professor Vossler’s comment on the relation of 
‘A mis soledades voy . . .”’ to “humanistic-mystic bucolic poetry,” 
it is to be observed that he does not elucidate the latter term, but we 
assume that he means such poetry as that of SA de Miranda and 
Fray Luis de Leén, in which classical and humanistic themes are 
merged with the Christian outlook.“ The term “mystic,” applied 


4 Cf. ‘“Tampoco tuvo reparo Lope en apropiarse romances corrientes, letras a 
cantar, seguidillas y toda clase de canciones populares, regionales y dialectales y 
refundirlas y adaptarlas alli donde podian serle de utilidad’”’ (K. Vossler, Lope de 
Vega und sein Zeitalter, Munich 1932; Spanish translation, Madrid, 1933, p. 189). 

Lope’s use of well-known lines from the cancioneros and from earlier Spanish 
and Italian poets will also be recalled; for the sonnets cf. O. Jérder, Die Formen des 
Sonetts bei Lope de Vega, Halle, 1936, pp. 219-238. Cf. also J. M. de Cossio, El 
mote “ Sin mi, sin vos y sin Dios,” glosado por Lope de Vega, in Rev. Fil. Esp., 1933, 
XX, 397-400. For Lope’s debt to ballad literature in his plays, cf. especially 
J. A. Moore, Note on Lope de Vega and the “‘ Romancero,”’ in Hispanic Review, 1935, 
III, 245-247 and the same author’s study, The “‘Romancero”’ in the Chronicle- 
Legend Plays of Lope de Vega (University of Penrisylvania, Publication of the 
Series in Romance Languages and Literatures, No. 30), Philadelphia, 1940. For 
various examples of glosas in Lope’s theatre, cf. J. Brooks, ed. El mayor imposible 
(University of Arizona Bulletin, 1934, V, No. 7), pp. 140-141; 143; 184-185. 

4 Cf. his chapters on Sé de Miranda und sein Kreis and Kastilische Einsam- 
keitsdichtung im Zeichen des Horaz (op. cit., pp. 58-88) and in Part II of the same 
work (Munich, 1936) the chapter, Die religiése Vertiefung der Einsamkeitsdichtung 
Luis de Leén (pp. 5-28). 
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to most of this poetry, seems to us vague and misleading.'5 How- 
ever, we shall not argue the point, since our main consideration here 
is Lope’s ballad. What we do insist on is that there is nothing 
mystic in this poem. Whatever mystic feeling may attach to the 
word soledades in some of the poetry that Professor Vossler has in 
mind, it must be apparent that as used here by Lope it has a strictly 
lay meaning. It was, to be sure, a word rich in poetic overtones, as 
Professor Vossler’s study amply demonstrates, and Lope must cer- 
tainly have been aware of its significance in Spanish poetry, but 
neither in this instance nor in any other poem of his that we recall, 
did Lope employ the word in a truly mystic sense.'* Aside from this 
objection, however, Vossler’s suggestion of a relationship between 
Lope’s ballad and the kind of poetry in question does seem to us to 
merit consideration. In spite of fundamental differences, there are 
possible points of contact between the ballad and a poem like Fray 
Luis’s paraphrase of the Beatus ille, in their criticism of worldly 
ambition and their expression of longing for the peaceful life. Lope, 
whose fondness for the Horatian theme is well known,!’ may well 


% Tt depends, of course, on the meaning given to the term “‘mystic.”” Weare 
aware that the latter is often construed in a rather broad sense, which is apparently 
the way it is used by Professor Vossler and also, it would seem, by Professor 
Américo Castro in his Pensamiento de Cervantes (1925), when he speaks of “‘ mistico 
naturalismo” in the treatment of rustic and pastoral themes in Renaissance litera- 
ture (pp. 185-187). For our own part, we prefer to restrict the use of the term, in 
literature, to such writing as expresses a fervent desire of oneness with the Creator, 
as in the poetry of San Juan de la Cruz and the Moradas of Santa Teresa. For 
this reason we find entirely convincing the argument of Professor E. Allison Peers 
that only a single poem of Fray Luis de Leé6n—“ Alma regién luciente . . .”— 
“has any claim to be called mystical in conception” and that one cannot “speak 
indiscriminately of the ‘misticismo que respiran sus bellisimas poesias Vida 
retirada, A Francisco Salinas, Noche serena, etc.’” (Mysticism in the Poetry of 
Fray Luis de Leén, in Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 1942, XIX, 38 and 40). 

16 Besides three examples of soledad or soledades listed by Montesinos (op. cit., 
p. 26, note 5)—“‘jOh santas soledades! . . . ” (Con su pan se lo coma, Ac. N., IV, 
302a); “‘Desiertas soledades” (Porfiando vence amor, Rivadeneira, XLI, 243b); 
“Oh soledad dichosa” (Los celos de Rodamonte, Ac. XIII, 397b)—we have noted 


the following: ‘‘Entre las soledades, Don Francisco . . . ” (Rimas de Tomé de 
Burguillos, Ob. suelt., XIX, p. 48); “‘jAy soledades tristes . . . ” (La Dorotea; in 
Montesinos, op. cit., p. 236); ‘‘La soledad me mata...” (in the romance 
“Gigante cristalino . . .” in La Dorotea; Bib. Aut. Esp., XXXIV, p. 40c). There 


are, no doubt, a great many more examples in Lope’s writings. 

17 Referring to the cancién “‘jOh libertad preciosa!,” included in Lope’s 
Arcadia, Sr. Montesinos writes: “ Histéricamente, tiene el interés de ser la primera 
conocida en una serie interminable de imitaciones més o menos libres del Beatus ille 
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have thought of it again when writing “‘ A mis soledades voy. . . .” 
The differences between the two poems, however, are greater than 
the resemblances. There is nothing rustic or bucolic about Lope’s 
ballad. The only word in it that might suggest a country back- 
ground as opposed to a city one is aldea, but we agree with Professors 
Vossler and Spitzer that the word has a metaphoric value, as fre- 
quently in Spanish Renaissance poetry, and that it is here to be 
interpreted as meaning something like Vossler’s ‘“‘héfische Weltlich- 
keit’”’ or Spitzer’s “‘le siécle.” If, as we believe, Lope’s opening lines 
are reminiscent of the above quoted cantarcillo, the very fact that he 
substituted aldea for villa would seem to be additional proof of the 
symbolic meaning of aldea. A further outstanding difference be- 
tween Fray Luis’s “jQué descansada vida...” and “A mis 
soledades voy . . .” is that in the former the two main themes— 
longing for solitude and criticism of worldly cares, hopes and ambi- 
tions—are closely interwoven and run parallel to each other through- 
out most of the stanzas, while in Lope’s ballad the two themes are 
* sharply separated, that of solitude appearing only in the opening and 
closing quatrains, thus forming, as it were, a frame for the other and 
main theme. Moreover, in the greater emphasis given by Lope to 
social criticism, we have another fundamental distinction between 
his poem and that of Fray Luis. It is not enough, then, to consider 
merely Spanish “humanistic-mystic bucolic poetry” as the back- 
ground of Lope’s famous ballad. Equally important for its appreci- 
ation, if not more so, is a consideration of the satirico-moral current 
in Spanish poetry, which current, already in existence in the medi- 
eval period, was to grow stronger in the Renaissance and Golden 
Age, making itself felt in the work of almost every major Spanish 
poet. Lope himself wrote a great deal of verse in this vein, scattered 
throughout his epistles and other long poems, his shorter poems (e.g. 
the Rimas de Tomé de Burguillos) and his plays. His satire, in 
keeping with his character and literary principles, was on the whole 
mild, rather in the tradition of Horace than of Juvenal. Such is the 
satire in “‘A mis soledades voy . . . ,” in whose homely sententious- 


horaciano. Las mejores fueron incluidas en comedias [i.e. by Lope]’’ (op. cit., p. 
26). Cf. also: “‘Sorprende la serie de variantes con que [Lope ] traté tantas veces 
el tema Horaciano del Beatus ille, y en ellas podrian estudiarse escondidos senderos 
de la fantasia, empefiada en el retoque de recuerdos gratos” (R. Menéndez Pidal, 
in Treinta canciones de Lope de Lope de Vega, in Residencia, Revista dela Residencia 
de Estudiantes, Nimero extraordinario en homenaje a Lope, Madrid, 1935, 
p. x). 
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ness disillusion is tempered with understanding: ‘“‘y no me espanto, 
aunque puedo.” !8 
Wiiuram L. FicuTer 
Brown University 


F. SAnNcHEz y EscriIBANO 
Connecticut College 


18 Signorina Alda Croce (op. cit., pp. 116-117) has commented on the popular, 
almost proverbial character of the poem, as follows: “Alcune liriche hanno 
prevalentemente carattere di riflessione morale: cosi il celebre romance ‘A mis 
soledades voy .. .’ (a. I, se. 2, p. 18) di una riflessivita e sentenziosita tutta 
popolaresca, dal verso al giro della frase, alle massime, per lo pid racchiuse ciascuna 
in una coppia di versi, e assumenti, da quell’intonazione, un valore quasi di 
proverbio, come se il poeta non le pronunziasse per primo, né solo; che é veramente 
originalissima in tutti i suoi elementi e ci offre una limpida e serena visione del 
mondo, in cui il sorriso, l’assenza di retorica, predominano; la moderazione e 
l’umorismo del popolo tengono a freno lo scoraggiamento e gli impediscono di 
divenire drammatica deplorazione. E, in fondo, il medesimo stato d’animo di El 
siglo de oro; ma qui l’atmosfera popolaresca sostituisce pel poeta una garanzia di 
sanita.”” Following this, however, she makes the statement, “‘A ogni modo, non 
siamo di fronte a motivi letterari,” which, in the light of our findings, can no longer 
stand. 








MANUEL GALVEZ, “GABRIEL QUIROGA,” AND 
EL MAL METAFISICO'! 


ANUEL Galvez wrote to Julio Cejador y Frauca in 1916: 
“Desde luego, yo ya no haré sino novelas. Tengo un plan 
muy vasto, y pretendo reflejar la vida multiple de este pais tan com- 
plicado. El mes préximo publicaré El mal metafisico (Vida romdn- 
tica.””? In 1917, he wrote in the prologue to La sombra del con- 
vento: ‘En La maestra normal he escrito algunas fases de la vida 
vulgar de mi patria, y en El mal metafisico he mostrado cémo se 
suefia entre nosotros. . . .”’ Gdlvez’s second novel thus corre- 
sponds to the general plan, variously characterized by the words 
reflejar, evocar, sintetizar, of examining the intrahistoria of the 
Argentine nation *—a task of rediscovery, reinterpretation, and 
reform which he had first set himself in El diario de Gabriel Quiroga. 
Opiniones sobre la vida argentina (1910). El mal metafisico, like 
its predecessor La maestra normal, is a continuation of the Diario. 
In it, as in La maestra normal, Gabriel Quiroga appears as a second- 
ary personage—the author’s alter ego—, who serves clearly as a link 
between this novel and the earlier book of essays so that both are 
integral parts of an tdearitum argentino.‘ 

La maestra normal, although it reflects many aspects of its 
author’s ideology as set forth in El diario de Gabriel Quiroga, is an 
expansion, in fiction, of one definite portion of the Diario: the entry 
made at La Rioja. El mal metafisico is an expansion, from essay 
to novel form, of that portion of the Diario (p. 182 ff.) in which 
Galvez considers what is to him the problem of Argentine literature: 
the adequate expression in literary works of the espiritu territorial.® 


1 This is the second of a series of articles dealing with the ideology of Galvez 
as expressed in his first literary work in prose, El diario de Gabriel Quiroga (1910), 
and in the novels most closely connected with Gadlvez’s plan to study and portray, 
in works of fiction, “el alma argentina.”’ See ‘‘ Manual Galvez, ‘Gabriel Quiroga,’ 
and La maestra normal,” in Hispanic Review, 1943, XI, 221-252. This article will 
be referred to in the present study as art. cit. 

* Hist. de la lengua y literatura castellana, XII, Madrid, 1920, p. 218. 

® Art. cit., pp. 222-223 and 243. 

‘ Art. cit., pp. 251-252 and note 124. 

§ Art. cit., p. 240 ff. 

*This is an idea derived from Taine and Ganivet. See art. cit., passim, 
but especially pp. 223, note 12, 228, 251. 
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“Pretender que, bajo tantas influencias perniciosas, tengamos 
una literatura personal, fecunda y eminente, me parece un absurdo”’ 
(p. 189). This sentence explains the adversa fortuna, the defeat 
and death, of the poet Carlos Riga whose story is the plot of El 
mal metafisico. 

The greatest evil besetting Argentine literature, Galvez tells us, 
is its centralization. Buenos Aires, a city of immigrants seeking 
sudden wealth, is the center of literary production. This social 
medium, lacking fisonomta propia, cannot produce representative 
literature.’ For the portefio writers, the provinces are unknown, 
or, if known, are not felt; ‘‘en cuanto a los provincianos, el medio 
cosmopolita de Buenos Aires, modelandolos a su imagen y seme- 
janza, les hace olvidar, por completo, la poesia melancélica y el 
medio caracteristico de la existencia en provincia’”’ (p. 184). 


Buenos Aires atrae a los espfritus mds cultivados y mds distinguidos, 
los cuales creen encontrar en ella: la sancién que no ha de tributarles la 
precaria sociedad provinciana y un ambiente propicio y estimulante para 
los esfuerzos intelectuales. Y claro que no sucede asf. Pero lo peor, 
es que el medio los desargentiniza. Son precisamente esos muchachos 
provincianos, venidos a conquistar Buenos Aires,* los que reeditan las 
majaderias azules ® del bulevar. Ahora las cosas empiezan a cambiar. 
Mas los escritores no se librardn, sino excepcionalmente,’® de las in- 
fluencias circundantes que perturban nuestra literatura. De tales 


7“ Una obra es principalmente representativa cuando sintetiza el alma de la 
estirpe. . . . Esta virtud representativa la tienen entre nosotros dos obras de 
indole bien distinta: el Martin Fierro, un libro criollo, y, aunque esto parezca 
absurdo a las gentes quo no comprenden, el Lunario sentimental de Lugones, un 
libro de formas europeas, pero hondamente argentino, porque contiene todas las 
idiosincracias del actual espfritu nacional” (Diario, p. 182, note). Indeed, Carlos 
Riga is suggestive of a lesser Lugones. In both there are traits recalling Samain. 
Both present, in a single book, “extravagancias lunares” and realistic poems: 
“la belleza en sus mds variados aspectos.”” For Riga, see below; for Lugones, 
Gastén Figueira, “Gloria y tragedia de Leopoldo Lugones,” in La nueva demo- 
cracia, marzo, 1941, pp. 12-15. 

8 Art. cit., p. 239. 

® Galvez, although he admires “esa maravillosa Gloria de don Ramiro, de 
Larreta” (Diario, p. 187), seems not to approve of Dario; see Amado Alonso, 
Ensayo sobre la novela histérica. El modernismo en “La gloria de don Ramiro,” 
Buenos Aires, 1942. 

10 In addition to Lugones, Galvez lists as partial exceptions (Diario, p. 187, 
note) “ Redencién, ese brillanve y evocador poema novelesco de Angel Estrada 
y ... La eterna angustia, la triste narracién del intenso y sutil Attilio Chiap- 
pori.” These works he criticizes as “fragmentarias.” 
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influencias me parecen las mds nefastas: el materialismo que impera en 
este pais de Caliban; la indiferencia por las ideas; “ la falta absoluta del 
sentido de las proporciones; la improvisacién que es consecuencia del 
superficial concepto de la vida; el culto ridfculo a lo extrangero; y 
sobre todo la carencia total de sentimiento estético. En Buenos Aires 
falta el sentido estético, como igualmente falta el sentido ético, porque 
es un pueblo de inmigracién." 


The production of literature requires not only writers, but 
readers. The former, “incapaces de toda idealidad, no pueden 
trasponer los umbrales del misterio.”” As for the latter, 


... bah! La poesfa, que exige del lector cierta sensibilidad, una 
relativa penetracién psicolégica y la imaginacién complementaria que le 
permita crear a su manera lo que el poeta insinia, no tiene aqui ambiente.“ 


In Chapter III of the Segunda Parte of El mal metafisico, 
Carlos Riga, Gabriel Quiroga, and Eduardo Itirbide—all of them 
portavoces of the author '“—are holding their customary tertulia 
at the latter’s home. The time is prior to the action in La maestra 
normal; Quiroga’s viaje espiritual—‘‘con el fin de respirar aire 
argentino, de empaparse de patria y de tradicién” '*—is still a 
project. Itdrbide and Quiroga are discussing the latter’s quest for 
the esptritu territorial." Eduardo seeks to dissuade him: ‘Te 
comer4n las chinches en esos hoteles.”” But Quiroga insists: 


—Pero es que yo no hago este viaje para recorrer hoteles, jcaramba! 
Lo que quiero es conocer mi pafs, impregnarme de argentinidad, de 
tradicién, deseuropeizarme '* un poco. 


1 Art. cit., p. 235. 

2 Art. cit., passim, but especially pp. 230-231. 

13 Diario, pp. 184-185. Cf. art. cit., p. 236. 

Diario, p. 187. 

18 Art. cit., p. 248. 

16 El mal metafisico, ed. Tor, Buenos Aires, n. d., p. 167. See art. cit., pp. 224, 
239, 241. 

17 See above, note 6. 

18 P. 169. Cf. Diario, p. 182, note: “La mayor parte de los libros que aqui 
se publican son absolutamente extrafios al ambiente; influenciados por literaturas 
extrangeras, reflejan las ideas, los sentimientos, el espiritu y hasta las costumbres 
de otros pueblos.” In El mal metafisico, p. 167, and in the Diario, pp. 32-33, we 
are told that Quiroga’s sense of his nationality, of patria, came to him while he was 
travelling in Europe. ‘ Maldecia de Francia, sobre todo, porque era el pais que 
mds habia contribuido a nuestra descaracterizacién”’ (El mal metafisico, p. 167. 
See art. cit., pp. 229, 237). 
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Riga interrupts to declare that he is a provinciano, yet nothing 
could persuade him to return to his pueblo: ‘‘Fuera de ir a la con- 
fiterfa,’® jugar a la baraja y dormir la siesta, j;qué se hace en esas 
aldeas?”’ Quiroga would convince him of his error: 


Porque precisamente lo que faltaba en Buenos Aires y habfa en las 
provincias era espiritualidad.2® jQué hacfa uno en las provincias? 
Pero gozar esa espiritualidad, el alma de las ciudades viejas,”* el encanto 
de sus calles solitarias, la emocién de sus atardeceres, la paz, el cardcter,* 
el silencio. El no conocfa sino Cérdoba y Santa Fe, pero sabia que las 
restantes capitales del interior eran mds poéticas * y caracteristicas que 
aquellas ciudades, ya, desgraciadamente, en pleno progreso.* 


Riga is thus one of those ‘‘muchachos venidos a conquistar 
Buenos Aires,’ who, forgetting “la poesfa melancélica y el medio 
caracteristico de la existencia en provincia,” are remade by the 
great city in its own “‘imagen y semejanza.”’ *5 


Riga no era sino un enfermo del mal metaffsico, el mal de los sofiadores 
incurables, mal que no estaba en nuestro cuerpo sino mds all4. Una 
enfermedad del alma,** en definitiva. En todas partes, la vocacién de 
sofiar, de producir belleza, ocasionaba infinitos sufrimientos, pero en 
esta patria joven, que ignoraba el valor de semejante sacrificio, ello 
constitufa una desgracia. Viviendo al margen de la riqueza, al margen 
de la accién, desdefiado por la sociedad, el artista era un paria, un pobre 
diablo. Los que tenfan voluntad *’ se adaptaban o se transformaban. Los 
demas, sucumbfan: morfan en la miseria, los envenenaba el alcoholismo. 
Riga, demasiado artista, incorregiblemente sofiador,”* no pod{fa adaptarse 
a la estupidez, al prosaismo, a la bajeza de nuestra vida moderna. El 


19 Art. cit., pp. 249-250. 

2 Art. cit., pp. 240-242. 

* Art. cit., p. 242; also p. 224, n. 18. 

* This word cardcter is used in a technical, aesthetic sense. See below and 
also art. cit., p. 246. 

% Art. cit., p. 241. 

* Art. cit., p. 224, and notes 18 and 24; also, p. 237. 

25 Cf. El mal metafisico, p. 213: “Cierto que podria salvarse atin, si fuera 
capaz de abandonar Buenos Aires e irse a Santiago. jPero él ya no podia dejar 
la ciudad! Los horribles tentéculos de la Cosmépolis formidable le habian 
aprisionado para siempre.” 

26 “Enfermedad noble,” according to Pardo Bazdn, whose novel La Quimera 
seems to have provided Galvez with his initial conception. Cf. El mal metafisico, 
p. 5: “. . . fué victima esa noche de su Quimera”’; and p. 257: “De nuevo la 
Eterna Ilusién vino a apoderarse de su alma. . . .” 

27 Art. cit., p. 250, n. 121. 

8 Art. cit., pp. 241, 245, 251; cf. below note 29. 
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alma romantica *® de Riga estaba demas en la Cartago que era Buenos 
Aires.*° 


































Riga is a failure. In addition to his own lack of will, his in- 
ability to ‘‘adaptarse o transformarse,”’ his defeat was caused by a 
manifestation of the hostilidad del ambiente which is given very 
concrete treatment in the Diario: 





. . . hay una causa inexorable y terrible . . . es el odio al verso. 
Aqui los poetas gozan del mds alto desprestigio. Si sus versos son 
mediocres y anodinos tal vez el poeta consiga en relativa paz morirse 
de hambre. Pero si es un escritor audaz, intenso y sobre todo personal 
esta perdido. Aquf se odia al verso con odio brutal, safiudo, amenazador, 
conminatorio. Es el odio de las gentes razonables, de los discretos, de 
los “‘ profesores distinguidos,”’ de los que ven discutidas sus ideas hechas. 
Es el odio de la Facultad, del colegio nacional, del periédico ilustrado 
. . . y no ilustrado. Es el odio lento, tenaz y empedernido del burgués 
millonario. . . . Un amigo mfo, cuyo libro fuera juzgado con elogios en 
Espafia y en América, fué maltratado en una carta anénima del modo 
mds soez y repugnante. . . . Su delito fué publicar versos, ofender con 
su ejemplo de desinterés a la canalla inculta e insolentemente guaranga *! 





2°Tt is not easy to define the word romdntico as used by Galvez. El mal 
metafisico bears the subtitle Vida romédntica (just as La maestra normal is sub- 
titled Vida provinciana). In the prologue of La sombra del convento (see above) 
Galvez declared that in El mal metafisico he had shown “cémo se suefia entre 
nosotros.” Thus romanticismo is identified with ensuefio. It is almost synony- 
mous with aspiration. The Diario de Gabriel Quiroga is dedicated to Sarmiento 
and Mitre, “aquellos dos espiritus romdnticos y buenos. . . .”” The same idea 
reappears on pp. 51-53 of the Diario: “. . . esos grandes espiritus romanticos 
que sentian el alma de la raza y la expresaban en sus escritos y en sus hechos. . . .” 
Cf. Diario, p. 155: “ Nuestro pasado tradicional y romadntico.” Also p. 92. 

30 El mal metafisico, p. 269. Cf. p. 66: “Los materialistas, los adoradores del 
becerro de oro, la innoble multitud de los snobs y de los ignorantes, aislaba, como 
si fuese un apestado, para no contagiarse del mal divino, al exaltado iluso que 
deseaba a los hombres fraternales y buenos.’’ On buenos, cf. art. cit., p. 224. 
This was, temporarily, the experience of the Gabriel Quiroga (Manuel Galvez) 
of the Diario (pp. 14-15): “Su apego por las letras le permitié constatar la hos- 
tilidad del ambiente. Cada vez que hablaba de alguna doctrina filoséfica o 
citaba opiniones de escritores ilustres, sus amigos se burlaban de ‘esas teorias.’ 
Ellos le adjudicaron las terribles famas criollas de ‘sonso’ y ‘latero,’ por las cuales, 
en poco tiempo, se encontré abandonado de todo el mundo. Asi conocié la 
soledad de su alma, a los veinte afios, este ser infinitamente sensible. . . . Al 
cabo de algtin tiempo se hallé sin voluntad para la accién, vencido. . . .” Cf. 
Gadlvez’s novel Hombres en soledad (Buenos Aires, 1938), pp. 226-227: “pensé que 
ese hombre era realmente un vencido por la ciudad. Y noel tinico. Millares de 
hombres . . . habian sido vencidos también por el espfritu de la ciudad.” See 
the final note of the present article. 

8 Art. cit., pp. 234-235. 
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. . . cumplir su vocacién de artista y su deber de trabajador y humillar 
a las gentes materialistas . . . con un noble espectdculo de idealidad y 
de belleza.* 


Riga shares, somewhat inconsistently for one so weak of will,* 
his creator’s ansias regeneradoras: 


—El ideal y los idealistas—dijo Riga—son siempre ttiles. 

Y desarrollé su teorfia. En un pafs como el nuestro, donde sélo se 
pensaba en el dinero, donde apenas habfa otra cosa que hombres de 
accién, eran indispensables los sofiadores, los meros contemplativos. 
Con mayor raz6n los artistas. Los contemplativos, los poetas, arrojaban 
en el aire sus ensuefios, sus ideales. Y esta siembra no era jamds perdida. 
Esos ideales, esos suefios desinteresados, echados a vivir por varios 
hombres, poblaban el ambiente, fecundaban otras almas, creaban en la 
atmésfera social y moral del pafs un pequeiio rincén de realidad.“ 


Riga even becomes, for a time, a genuine man of action. Like 
his creator, who with Ricardo Olivera founded the literary review 
Ideas, Riga, together with Itirbide and other companions, founds 
a literary review, La idea moderna, whose first appearance was to 
mark a date ‘“eternamente memorable para las letras argentinas”’ 
(p. 72; ef. p. 14), and through whose pages 


. . . hablarfa, a la Patria conmovida, toda una generacién de jévenes 
talentos. .. .% En los rizosos y gali-delicuescentes** pdrrafos del 
articulo-programa se insistia en que La idea moderna venia a trabajar 
por la regeneracién de la reptblica, a restaurar los viejos ideales,” a 


® Diario, pp. 190-194. Cf. p. 203: “Nosotros no tenemos ni queremos tener 
poesia”; also, La Argentina en nuestros libros, Santiago de Chile, 1935, pp. 32-33, 
122, 134; Hombres en soledad, ed. cit., pp. 45, 65. See below, note 42. 

33 Riga is an alma débil, a victim of adverse fate: ‘Un destino adverso se 
cebaba en él, y ya no dudaba de que jamds podria luchar contra la fatalidad de su 
vida y que seria siempre un fracasado” (p. 118). On Gdlvez’s theory regarding 
“las almas débiles en la literatura,” see art. cit., pp. 243-244, especially note 100. 

% Fl mal metafisico, p. 45. Cf. p. 56, where “romdnticamente, en la em- 
briaguez del idealismo y de la charla . . . [Riga] explicé su idea.” Cf. also 
pp. 124, 244; and Diario, pp. 82-83, where Galvez makes a singular defense of 
empleomania as a product of the medio social. Empleos in the public administra- 
tion should be available as sinecures for the support of the intellectuals who 
otherwise could not exist in a nation “‘de trabajadores, de extrangeros y de anal- 
fabetos.”” ‘El estado los suele tomar a su cargo desde jévenes, para que ellos, 
en el reposo fecundo de las oficinas, maduren silenciosamente la obra del porvenir.” 
As will be seen below, Riga endeavors to put this theory of the empleo into practice. 

3% Art. cit., p. 222, note 9. 

36 Cf. above, note 9, for the “‘azules majaderias del bulevar.” 

37 Gdlvez’s own program of regeneration was to be by means of “‘la educacién 
de los ciudadanos, el estudio de nuestra alma colectiva y la sugestién de los viejos 
ideales.”” Cf. art. cit., note 9. 
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modelar la conciencia de la raza y a soldar los eslabones de la naciona- 
lidad.** . . . La idea moderna se proponia también la obra higienizante 
de destruir la mentira, llamada por alguien el vicio nacional.*® . . . La 
revista sé6lo estarfa cerrada para la mediocridad y la incultura, para los 
que prostitufan su inteligencia adulando los bajos gustos . . . negdndose 
a abrir las ventanas de sus espfritus para que entrara en ellos el sol de 
la Vida contemporanea.*® 


Although Iturbide objected that Riga’s rubendarismo was not 
likely to restore the national life, in La idea moderna “‘los trascen- 
dentales propésitos de regeneracién patriética eran obra de Riga”’ 
(p. 73). ‘‘Habfa que odiar el escepticismo, la frialdad, el je m’en 
fichisme, porque eran infecundos, porque eran hijos de la perversi- 
dad, del materialismo, de la carencia de ideales.’’ * 

The energy displayed by Riga in connection with La idea moderna 
is considerable. The result is his first great failure. The work 
falls chiefly on him, the one true idealist of the group. The time 
thus consumed makes inroads on the time spent at the miserably 
paid empleo which had come to him, secretly, through a friend’s 
pity. When he endeavors to apply his theory that the intellectual 
laborer is worthy of his hire, his boss refuses to be moved by this 
transcendental concept of the empleo as subvention, and Riga comes 
to grips with hunger. An employee of the revista makes away with 
the subscription records and the funds. An attempt to restore the 
subscription list by a published explanation and a door-to-door 
canvass, brings only a slamming of doors in the canvasser’s face. 
The La idea moderna ceases to be. 

Riga’s second great failure is his failure to win recognition as 
a poet: 


A las revistas llevaba versos. Pero no se los querfan pagar o los 
rechazaban, diciendo que no eran para el piblico. Esto le llenaba de 
tristeza. Hubiera preferido que le rechazaran sus versos por malos. 
Pero, jpor qué afirmaban que no eran para el ptblico? jAcaso el 
ptblico no gustaba de leer versos? jAh, asf habfa de ser, seguramente! 
Por eso estaba él como estaba, por eso era un fracasado, un muerto de 
hambre.® 


88 On Gdlvez’s platform of nacionalismo, see art. cit., p. 230. 

39 “ Nuestros grandes vicios sociales e individuales: la pereza y la mentira” 
(Diario, p. 95). 

4° On vida contempordnea, cf. El mal metafisico, p. 254, and art. cit., p. 225, 
note 24. 

4 P. 66; cf. p. 71, and art. cit., p. 236, and p. 235, note 65. 

* Pp. 153-154. When Riga published his collected verse, his book, ‘‘que era 
un bello libro, fué un fracaso. Y es que aqui. . . se tiene desconfianza de los 
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He asked little of life: 


Mi ideal, jsabes cudl es? Conseguir un empleo, un buen empleo, 
que me permita realizar mi obra, tener una casita con jardin en los 
alrededores de Buenos Aires, casarme con Lita, vivir una existencia feliz 


y laboriosa, tener hijos que me den alegria y hagan menos triste mi 
muerte.* 


But that ideal was not realized. ‘En un pafs civilizado habria 
encontrado apoyo, alguna voz que le alentara. ... Aqui no 
encontré sino obstdculos’’ (p. 268). 

Riga’s third great failure was personal. Born in Santiago, he 
had there seen ‘‘a los Caporal, los artistas que, en el circo de San- 
tiago, maravillaron su nifiez’”’ (p. 180). Later, as their art passed 
from circus to drama, these same founders of the teatro criollo 
“‘hicieron vibrar su alma criolla en los dramas de sangre y coraje”’ 
(tb.). In his sixteenth year he had been sent by his father, a 
procurador, to study law in Buenos Aires. He hated law, and he 
hated the Facultad, where the prevailing materialism and cynicism 
brought him his first disillusionment: 


Entonces Riga se desaté. Hacia tiempo que no iba a la Facultad 
porque le repugnaba el ambiente de materialismo, de negocio que pre- 
dominaba en la casa. Habfa crefdo que ellos, tan estudiosos, tan ahin- 
cados en “llegar,” “ tendrfan ideales, sentimientos. Y no. Eran como 
todos: materialistas, egoistas, frios, calculadores. No pensaban sino en 
el dios Peso. Parecian desinteresados, pero sus privaciones de ahora 
eran a cuenta de la fortuna de mafiana. Estaba asqueado de la Facultad. 


—A usted le ha hecho dajfio la literatura, Riga—dijo el saltefio, 
fastidiado.* 


With his friend Mario Ardoino he frequented “los teatros por 
secciones,” and ‘‘a fuerza de ofr zarzuelitas, se apasioné por el 
género” (p. 8). He even sought to assault Parnassus with his own 
petipiezas, but this passed. ‘‘De Ramos Carrién y Arniches, su 
gusto se elev6é hasta Ibsen y Sudermann” (p. 8). His first pub- 


literatos, y se odia al verso. jPensar que cuando publicé Los jardines misticos, 
un libro de versos donde no ofendfa ni podia ofender a nadie, recibié anénimos 
insultantes e injuriosos!” (pp. 268-269). 

#P. 99. 

“ On llegar cf. art. cit., p. 234. 

‘© P. 107. Cf. Diario, pp. 71 ff., where Gdlvez gives vent to his own “‘asco 
de la Facultad.” Cf. also art. cit., p. 247, note 108. The same spirit pervades 
the whole university: “ Y si no cree en la Medicina, jpara que estudia? . . . {Para 
qué estudio? Para lo que estudiamos todos, para comer. . . . jAcaso alguien 
quiere ser médico por otros motivos?”’ (p. 110). 
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lished article was a criticism of a drama by Ibsen. Continuing to 
read, he became converted to “tolstoismo,”’ to “‘ pesimismo schopen- 
haueriano”’ (p. 154). It is at this point that he makes the friend- 
ship of Eduardo Itirbide, a young man of the best Buenos Aires 
society who, “por pura vocacién escéptica . . . entre los dieciséis 
y diecisiete afios, se habfa tragado todo Renan” (p. 28), and who 
knew Anatole France by heart. The shelves of his personal library 
were “abarrotados de escepticismo: Montaigne, Voltaire, Amiel.’ 
Iturbide’s sister, Lita, a ‘‘mujer moderna” ** of the type developed 
by Gdlvez in La tragedia de un hombre fuerte (1922), comes to be 
Riga’s ‘‘princesa inaccesible,” his second Quimera (p. 37). She 
read Maeterlinck, Verlaine, Rodenbach, all modern French litera- 
ture, and “hasta se metfia con los filésofos alemanes, con Nietzsche, 
con Schopenhauer.”’ 47 

For personal reasons, for economic reasons also, Riga cannot 
develop the admirable sense of nil admirari which enabled Iturbide 
to profit by his own skepticism and to work quietly for the national 
culture, writing “bellos libros”’ (p. 256). Riga was an elegiac poet 
(p. 236), a mélancolique of the stamp of Samain (p. 202), an “‘en- 
fermo de . . . la enfermedad de sofiar, de crear, de producir belleza, 
de contemplar’”’ (p. 269). He could not join the vividores.** Pov- 
erty was followed by personal degeneration, and this, by death. 


—Riga es seguramente un abilico, un incapaz para la lucha. 

—Es poeta.... 

—Orloff objet6é que habia poetas sanos, llenos de voluntad. Pero 
Iturbide contesté6 que Riga era un poeta elegiaco, un melancdlico. El 
crefa, sin embargo, que no hab{fa nacido un hombre mds poeta de vientre 
de mujer. No querfa decir que fuera el mayor poeta del mundo, jqué 
horror! Querfa decir que todo en él era poesfa, lirismo. Nada le intere- 
saba fuera de la poesfa y de la belleza. La polftica, la ciencia, la filosoffa, 
la vida, la maledicencia, el dinero, nada, nada le importaba. Vefa el 
mundo poéticamente, o, lo que era lo mismo, falsamente. Cuando 


46“Y no era la tinica révolitée. Con alguna amiga, pasaban largas horas 
filosofando sobre sus destinos” (p. 89). 

‘7P. 30. Cf. art. cit., pp. 231-232, for similar literary and philosophical 
influences in the life of Galvez. 

«8 When he revolted at being asked, by the newspaper that employed him, 
to invent out of whole cloth an attack on the national president, ‘‘Don Fernando 
dejé la pluma, y, volviéndose gravemente, se encaré con el poeta:—Pero amigo, 
iqué idea tiene usted del periodismo? . . . Riga, cortado, bajéla cabeza. Luego, 
tartamudeando, contesté6:—Cuestién de honestidad, sefior, enterarse de... . 
—Pero, jqué tiene que ver la honestidad con el periodismo? Hace treinta afios 
que soy periodista y es la primera vez que oigo semejante cosa” (p. 143). 
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hablaba, pensaba, sofiaba, no era sino poeta. Poesfa secundaria, quizds, 
pues Riga no era un gran poeta; pero poesfa, de todas maneras.*® 


El mal metafisico is not a thesis novel.” Its purpose, like that of 
La maestra normal, is expository. The obstacles in the way of the 
development of a national literature are set forth, as Gdlvez sees 
them. The necessary fusion of the esptritu criollo and the espiritu 
europeo will take place only ‘‘cuando la inmigracién se paralice y se 
acenttie la fusién de las razas.”’*' In the meantime, ‘‘el ideal y 
los idealistas son siempre ttiles.”’ 

In addition to a study of literary life in the Argentine capital 
in the early years of the twentieth century, Galvez has presented in 
El mal metafisico considerable literary criticism and literary theory 
of great interest to the historian of Argentine literature. 

First, there is the question of revaluating the literature of the 
past. For Riga, Argentine literature was still in its beginnings. 
Sarmiento’s fifty-two volumes, published by his relatives with 
government subvention, were “‘una vergiienza nacional” (p. 83). 
“Sarmiento no tiene mas libro que el Facundo y aun éste no puede 
ser mds inorgdnico” (ib.). And Goyena, Avellaneda, Wilde, 
“‘tenfan condiciones literarias . . . pero no han hecho obra... . 
Lo importante es la obra, el libro que vive y apasiona”’ (p. 82). 
“Y es que aqui—agregé6 Eduardo—se confunde la polftica con la 
literatura”’ (p. 83). 

In the second place, there is the reaffirmation of the value of 
those works which, in one way or another, give expression in litera- 
ture to the espiritu territorial. Gabriel Quiroga, both in the Diario 
and in La maestra normal, had seen in the Martin Fierro ‘‘el libro 
mds representativo de la raza.’ Riga, in El mal metafisico, 
compares los Caporal to Lope de Rueda and Rojas Villandrando: 
“llevaban por toda la extensién de la Reptblica, con su carpa de 
circo pobre y su trivial acrobacia, aquellos dramas profundamente 
nativos, dramas de heroismo y de libertad, dramas bravios y tristes 
como la Pampa infinita” (p. 178). These dramas, while they 
undoubtedly had a deleterious effect because of their stimulus to 
the national vice of moreitrismo,®** have other merits which far out- 
weigh this defect: 

 P. 236. 

5° In the prologue of La sombra del convento Galvez declares that he has writ- 
ten nosuch novel. Not until La tragedia de un hombre fuerte (1922) does he clearly 
present a thesis. 

5t Diario, p. 183. 

8 Art. cit., p. 227, n. 30. 

88 Art. cit., p. 233. 
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. . . han puesto algo de poesfa en el alma del pueblo. Aquella vida 
romantica, llena de peligros y de intrepidez, aquel amor andrquico del 
gaucho a la libertad, aquellas misicas profundas™ y dolorosas, han 
debido influir en el alma de nuestro pueblo. . . . Una literatura que 
despierta el amor al herofsmo y a la libertad, que nos penetra del espfritu 
dela Pampa . . . vale mds que nuestros versos pretensiosos y extranjeros 


y que gran parte del repertorio teatral, mds evolucionado sin duda, 
que le siguié.® 


Third, there is the necessity of emerging from the confusion of 
foreign influences and cultivating the estética del cardcter : 


Todos ellos, como Riga, habfan sido convencidos de diversas ideas 
filos6ficas y literarias. Pasaban del tolstoismo al nietzschismo, de la 
anarqufa al catolicismo, con la mayor naturalidad. Tan pronto de- 
fendfan la férmula del arte por el arte como la atacaban en nombre del 
arte por la vida. Hoy admiraban a D’Annunzio y al dfa siguiente le 
despreciaban. Por la mafiana, escribian versos elegiacos y aristocraticos 
a lo Verlaine; y a la noche imitaban a Walt Whitman, el cantor de la 
democracia y de la vida moderna. Era la eterna confusién estética de 
la juventud americana, bajo las influencias extranjeras que anulaban a 
tantos hombres de talento.** 


It was not along such paths that the future lay. It was Riga, 
all unconsciously, who found the way. Some five years after his 
introduction to the literary life of the capital, he published Los 
jardines misticos, a book of two hundred pages, containing sixty 
poems. The first part was elegiac, ‘de una tristeza lluviosa . . . o 
de domingo en provincia” (p. 201). The second part contained 
twenty poems ‘‘de indole realista, escritos en el idioma de todos los 
dias, versos innovadores en cierto modo, llenos de cdracter,*” que 
revelaban el odio a la belleza convencional y a las jergas poéticas 
de todos los tiempos”’ (7b.). 

Riga awaits anxiously the reactions of his friends (pp. 202 ff.). 
Iturbide: ‘‘Yo encuentro cosas dignas de Samain.” Reina: ‘‘ Esa 
poesia verlainiana, otofial, exquisita, [es], en la deplorable época 
actual, la inica poesia admisible. Lo demas [es ] tout le reste. . . .” 
Gabriel Quiroga’s appraisal is more searching. The first part, 
with its “tristeza de tuberculosis,’ had left him unmoved: ‘“‘le 
parecia como que no hubiese alli originalidad.—No niego la sinceri- 

% Art. cit., pp. 245-246, especially n. 106. 

55 P. 179. 


56 Pp. 163-164. 
57 See above, n. 22. 
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dad de sus sentimientos, pero afirmo que usted, al expresarlos, se ha 
valido de formas ajenas.”’ 


Y para contentar al poeta, a quien el juicio habfa molestado, Quiroga 
comenz6 a hablar de la segunda parte, que contenfa una veintena de 
composiciones del género realista.** Para Quiroga, esta segunda parte 
revelaba un gran progreso. La primera era vaga, inconcreta, y se 
abusaba en ella de los ruisefiores, los parques, las noches de plata, los 


violines. . . . La segunda parte era original y tal vez importaba una 
renovacién. En ella se mostraba . . . cémo en la realidad que nos 
rodea, en las cosas vulgares . . . existia verdadera poesia. Estdbamos 


hartos ya de la poesfa convencional, imitada de los cldsicos, los romaénticos 
o los decadentes. Y otro mérito de Los jardines misticos: que a la 
renovacién de asuntos correspondia una renovacién de lenguaje. .. . 
Nada mas odioso que [el] falso, estuipido, libresco y retérico lenguaje de 
los clasicistas . . .; los decadentes también tuvieron un lenguaje poético 
convencional, y habia ya llegado la hora de acabar con eso. . . . Necesi- 
tibamos convencernos de que nuestro lenguaje de todos los dias podia 
expresar los mds profundos sentimientos y las mds sutiles bellezas. 


Yet a third merit is found by Quiroga in Riga’s work: “‘allf se 
afirma la estética del cardcter.”” Quiroga explains: 


. vino la época actual . . . y los valores estéticos comenzaron a 
trasmutarse. Y entonces, si no en los tratados, en la creacién artistica, 
a esa vieja, vaga e indefinible nocién de la belleza reemplazé la nocién 
del cardcter, m&is moderna, mds fecunda y mds concreta que aquélla. 
Los pintores, los escritores modernos, ya no se preocupaban de la belleza. 
Se preocupaban del cardcter. A veces, el cardcter y la belleza coincidfan, 
pero casi siempre era en la fealdad donde se hallaba el cardcter. .. . 
Los grandes libros antiguos . . . parecifan realizados segin la estética 


moderna. El Quijote, La Divina Comedia, eran libros de un cardcter 
formidable. 


Finally, in El mal metafisico, there is the question of language 
and of linguistic and literary dependence on Spain. 


Niego que nuestro idioma sea exactamente el castellano—dijo Riga. 
—Nosotros tenemos una psicologia distinta de la espafiola y por con- 
siguiente nuestro idioma, al ser una expresién de nuestro temperamento, 
resultard a la fuerza algo diferente del castellano. Es siempre castellano, 


pero un matiz nuevo que con los siglos llegard a convertirse en otra 
lengua.** 


In the matter of style, the writers of Spain are regarded as not 
knowing ‘“‘el métier del escritor . . . los mil procedimientos de 


58 On Quiroga’s realism, see art. cit., pp. 244-245, especially n. 105. 
89 P. 162. 
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que se vale un artista para producir una sensacién . . . para 
hacer ver una escena, para dar la impresién del movimiento y del 
color” (p. 254). Even Juan Valera suffers from an “‘espafiolismo 
agarbanzado”’ (ib.). 


Quiroga intervino en la disputa para decir que Ittrbide tenfa razén 
en parte. Los escritores espafioles, en su mayorfa, no vivian en nuestro 
tiempo. Sus giros, su adjetivacién, su vocabulario pertenecian a épocas 
muertas, definitivamente muertas. La vida moderna, tan compleja, 
tan viviente, tan “americana,” © exigia un idioma nuevo, un idioma 
civilizado, un idioma libre que fuese ‘conductor de ideas,”’ como decia 
Sarmiento. En nuestra época habfa que dejar a un lado toda pre- 
ocupacién de casticismo idiomdtico . . . no leer a los famosos cladsicos 
que s6élo servian para pegarnos giros anticuados y palabras apolilladas, 
ajenas al alma de nuestro tiempo.™ 


These strictures do not apply to the generation of 1898: 


Heleno y Orloff salieron en defensa de los escritores espaiioles, 
afirmando que la literatura moderna castellana repudiaba el casticismo 
rural y atrasado, y que los grandes prosistas jévenes de aquel pais 
tenfan del estilo un concepto casi idéntico al de los escritores americanos.™ 


Although the ‘‘escritores americanos” here referred to are 
evidently the modernistas—the men who know their métier—GAlvez 
desires for his country a prose less brilliant than that of a Larreta, 
a Diaz Rodriguez: “‘ Para los argentinos, escribir bien era decir las 
cosas con sobriedad y elegancia, con naturalidad.”’ ® 

Thus in El mal metafisico, as in El Diario de Gabriel Quiroga, 
Galvez is concerned with the relations of Buenos Aires and the 
provinces and with the fusing into one unified Argentine culture of 
the best elements that the various regions have to offer. In 
literature, he calls for the treatment of national subjects, the 
estética del cardcter, and a literary language which shall be at the 

® In the Advertencia preceding the fifth edition of El solar de la raza, Galvez 


declared that his book should be considered “como muy moderno. . . . No 
comprendo cémo no se advierte que quien lo ha escrito tiene un sentido dindmico— 
vale decir americano—de la vida.” 

6 P, 254. 

@ Pp, 255. 

% P, 254. Of himself he said in the Diario (pp. 37-38): “Y a propésito de 
estilo, haré notar que . . . se distingue de los demas escritores argentinos en 
que no pretende aplastarnos con su talento. . . . El estilo de Gabriel Quiroga 
exhibe cualidades que aqui son casi inverosimiles: la distincién, la claridad, y, muy 
a menudo, la fineza.”’ 
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same time an outgrowth of the life of the people and the worthy 
vehicle of a superior culture. 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Art. cit., p. 247, note 110. By way of appendix to this article, I add the 
following references on the city of Buenos Aires in the works of Galvez: Este 
pueblo necesita . . ., Buenos Aires, 1934, pp. 60, 67, 73; La Argentina en nuestros 
libros, ed. cit., pp. 109, 150, 155, 182, 192, 193, 194 ff.; Hombres en soledad, passim. 











VARIA 
THE FIRST BUILDER OF BOATS IN EL BURLADOR 


THe recent appearance of a new edition of Tirso de Molina’s El 
Burlador de Sevilla, in Hill and Harlan’s Cuatro Comedias,' raises again 
the question as to what Tirso meant by Tisbea's reference to Medea in 
lines 2143-2148. The answer involves the larger subject of references 
in the comedia to the first builder of boats, a subject that has not been 
sufficiently explored. 


1 Cuatro Comedias, edited with notes and vocabulary by John M. Hill and Mabel 
Margaret Harlan, N. Y., W. W. Norton and Co., 1941. The four plays have 
been wisely chosen and well edited. El Burlador is the third play in the volume. 
The editing and notes are excellent. Line 169, a note on dorar el yerro is needed. 
323, a great deal more might be said about the weasel. Vollgraff (Nikander und 
Ovid, Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1909, p. 61) says that the legend got into Ovid 
from the Theban sagas, through Nikander’s Heteroeumena (2nd cent. B.C.). 
Aristotle (De Gen. Animal., III, vi, 756b) gives the rational explanation Cicero 
was later to give. The quotation cited by the editors in their note (p. 433) as 
from Pliny is in reality from Huerta’s Anotacién to Pliny, VIII, 55. Pliny does 
refer to Cicero, but in X XIX, 16. Do the editors understand 421? I know of 
no reason why tortolillas will not nest where there are cigarras, unless the latter 
are the unknown pyrallis, which Aristotle (Hist. Animal., IX, 1. Cf. also Pliny, 
Hist. Nat., X, 95) says is an enemy of the turtledove. 447, one might wish for 
a better explanation of the ramos verdes. The editors’ “replacing the dry straws”’ 
has nothing to do with it. Anfriso was not re-thatching a house; he was telling 
Tisbea he loved her. Cf. Covarrubias’ definition of enramar; “poner ramos a las 
puertas, que se haze por sefial de fiesta’; and Vélez de Guevara’s “‘a las doncellas/ 
les hacen versos y enraman/las puertas’’ (La Luna de la sierra, in BAE, XLV, 
188b). 454, the me of this line is Hartzenbusch’s emendation of the le of 1630, 
an emendation accepted also by Sr. Castro. There is no reason to discard le. 
Importar means here to be of avail, as in Ruiz de Alarcén’s Las paredes oyen (ed. 
A. Reyes, Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1937), line 1737, and the Burlador line may be 
translated ‘And all avails him naught.”’ 821, the esfera is the esfera armilar or 
astrolabe. Cf. Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada (Espasa), Vol. 46, plate facing 
p. 704. 997-998, a note is needed on the hendecasyllabic estribillo commonly 
found in such otherwise octosyllabic laments of betrayed women. 1471, las 
lagrimas copia means “he weeps easily.” 1681, the editors consider the meter 
here quintillas. Sr. Castro’s second edition called it décimas; his third does not 
name it. It would seem best to keep the song separate, and to consider 1681- 
1688 and 1693-1706 as octavillas, each with an eighth line ending in -il (abbaacc 
-il). The second stanza is corrupt, no matter what the meter. 1987, there is 
no change in the meter, hence there should be no indentation. 2167, in the note 
a slip attributes to “Aminta”’ a reference made by Tisbea (cf. p. 166, note to 
P2370, for a similar slip: El anzuelo de Belisa for El anzuelo de Fenisa). 
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Earlier in El Burlador (ll. 541-550), Catalinén, the gracioso, pulls the 
exhausted Don Juan out of the Mediterranean after they have been 
shipwrecked off Tarragona. To Tisbea, the fisher girl, he relieves his 
feelings: 

‘Mal haya aquel que primero 
pinos en el mar sembré, 
y que sus rumbos midié 
con quebradizo madero! 
j Maldito sea el vil sastre 
que cosié el mar que dibuja 
con astronémica aguja, 
causa de tanto desastre! 
jMaldito sea Jasén, 
y Tifis maldito sea!”’ 


Catalinén, it will be noted, specifically names Jason as the object of his 
wrath, and commentators of El Burlador at this point refer to early 
writers who credited Jason with being the first navigator.2 Hill and 
Harlan refer also to Horace, Odes, I, iii. This is the Ode to the Ship of 
Vergil,? which includes the famous lines (9-12): 


“Tlli robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 
RS os anicocin sda — 


The Horatian ode, however, is very plainly not a curse on the first 
boat or the builder of it. Horace’s astonishment at man’s audacity 
verges in the latter part of the ode upon anger that man should so sense- 
lessly flout the gods. But Horace calls down no maledictions. The 
Horatian attitude is not that of Catalinén’s ‘‘ Mal haya aquel que primero/ 
pinos en el mar sembré.”’ It is, nevertheless, an attitude often met with 
in the Siglo de Oro. Géngora, in his Soledad Primera, does not quite 
obscure his source: 


? Pliny, Hist. Nat., VII, 57. Cervantes’ humanista would no doubt hasten 
to Polydore Vergil, III, 15, “Quis primus mari imperauerit”’ (Polydori Vergilii 
Vrbinatis De Rerum Inuentoribus . . . Lvgdvni, Apud Antonivm Gryphivm, 
MDXCVII. Pp. 262 ff.) 

3 The reference is also made in the editions of Sr. Castro, who for some reason 
thinks the lines are inspired by “las dos odas de Horacio,”’ meaning I, iii and I, 
xiv. The latter is the ode To the Republic. As far as I can see it has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the matter. 

‘ Cf. the Spanish translation of Diego Ponce de Leén in Primera Parte de las 
Flores Ilustres de Espafia (edition of Juan Quirés de los Rios y Francisco Rodriguez 
Marin. Sevilla, 1896. Pp. 58-61), first printed in 1605. Of the several English 
translations none is so good as the two lines of Robert Herrick included in his 
A Country Life: “A heart thrice wall’d with Oke and Brasse, that man/Had; first 
durst plow the Ocean.” 
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“Qual tigre la mds fiera 
que clima infamé Hircano 
dié el primer alimento 
al que, ia déste o de aquel mar, primero 
sureé labrador fiero 
en campo vndoso en mal nacido pino, 
vaga Clicie del viento, 
en telas hecho antes que en flor de lino. 
Mas armas introduxo este marino 
monstro, escamado de robustas haias 
a las que tanto mar diuide plaias 
que confusién i fuego 
al Phrigio muro el otro lefio Griego.”’ 5 


Lope de Vega is obviously thinking of Horace in Lo que ha de ser: 


Nise. jFiero rigor de las ondas, 
merecido de quien anda, 
contra su naturaleza, 
fuera de su dulce patria 
sobre una tabla! 

LEON. Bien dices; 
pero jdénde fabricaran 
mayor invencién los hombres 
para ver tierras extrafias? 
No fuera comin el mundo 
si aquel primer argonauta 
no hubiera dado a las ondas 
ciudades de lienzo y tablas.® 


And in El Isidro, lest the reader miss the erudition implicit in ‘‘ De bronce 
debié de ser/ quien osé en el mar poner/ primero un frdégil navio ... ,” 
there is a marginal note, ‘‘ Horatius Od. 3. lib. 1.”’ 7 

Gracidn, too, had Horace in mind in El Criticén: 

“10 tirano mil vezes de todo el ser humano aquel primero que con 
escandalosa temeridad fié su vida en un fr4gil lefio al inconstante ele- 
mento! Vestido dizen que tuvo el pecho de azeros, mas yo digo que 
revestido de yerros.”’ ® 

These Horatian echoes cannot be properly classified as curses on 
the first builder of boats. They are all more or less objective in tone. 
The speaker does not feel himself personally affronted or hurt by the 


5 Ll. 366-379. Obras (ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc. 3 vols. N. Y., Hispanic 
Society, 1921), II, 65. 

6 BAE, XXXIV, 507c. 

7 Obras Sueltas (Madrid, Sancha, 1776-79), XI, 168. 

8 Edition of M. Romera-Navarro (3 vols. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1938-40), I, 105. 
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fact that boats have been invented, and while he may shake his head at 
the inventor’s Promethean boldness and dourly recapitulate the evil 
results thereof, he does not curse him. We shall have to look elsewhere 
than in Horace for the source of the attitude displayed by Catalinén 
and Tisbea. 

In the comedia two dramatic circumstances give rise to curses on the 
inventor of ships. The first is illustrated by Catalinén’s lines from El 
Burlador quoted at the beginning of this article. The shipwrecked 
gracioso emerges from the sea, waterlogged and spouting brine. Angry, 
particularly at having so much non-vinous liquid in him, he pauses to 
curse the ultimate cause of his discomfiture, the first ship or the man who 
invented it. Thus Catalinén, and thus Costanilla in Vélez de Guevara's 
Mas pesa el rey que la sangre: ‘‘;Mal haya quien inventé/ fustas en que 
el mar correr!”’ ® 

The second circumstance is illustrated by Tisbea’s lines from El 
Burlador (2143-2148) referred to above: 


**i Maldito el lefio sea 
que a tu amargo cristal hallé carrera, 
antojo de Medea, 
tu céfiamo primero o primer lino 
aspado de los vientos 
para tela de engajios e instrumentos!”’ 


A woman has been seduced and deserted by what was no doubt a hand- 
some stranger. He either came in a ship, left in a ship, or both. Giving 
vent to her emotions, the wronged woman laments the building of the 
first boat and curses it or its builder as being responsible for her plight. 
Thus Tisbea, and thus Ninfa, in Tirso’s La ninfa del cielo: 


*‘’Mal haya, amén, la primera 
mano ingrata que esas tablas 
con resina, pez y brea 
junté para mi desdicha!”’ !° 


The anonymous author of La bandolera de Italia, a colorless refundicién 
of Tirso’s Ninfa, echoes his model: 


“70 nunca el breado pino 
me admitiera lisonjero 
y primero en los escollos 
del mar chocara soberbio. . . .”’™ 


* BAE, XLV, 104b. Iam at present preparing a critical edition of this play. 

10 NBAE., IX, 447b. 

11 Comedia Famosa/La Bandolera/De Italia,/Y Enemiga De Los Hombres./De 
Un Ingenio De Esta Corte (Suelta, 40 pp. unnumbered, though pagination has 
possibly been shaved off by binder in copy consulted. Sigs. A-E:. Barcelona. 
Francisco Suria y Burgada, n.d.), f. By v°. 
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Now as we have seen, Jason was supposedly the builder of the first 
ship. In it he sailed to Colchis where he met and fell in love with Medea. 
He lived with her for a time in Colchis and later in Corinth, where he 
deserted her for Glauce. Medea surely should be the first to express her 
feelings toward an invention that brought her dishonor and disaster in 
the person of the inventor. Medea first appears on the stage in the 
drama of Euripides. Euripides, while he does not have his heroine curse 
Jason in the specific role as the inventor of ships, does make one of the 
themes of the play the blasting effect of a wronged woman’s vengeful 
wrath. Moreover, he establishes at the outset the idea that the building 
of Jason's boat made possible Medea’s misfortune. The Nurse opens the 
tragedy with the words: ‘‘ Would that the pines felled in the forest of 
Pelion had never fallen, nor caused the hands of the chiefs to row.’’ ” 
Evidently pleased by the idea, Euripides repeats it in his Hecuba: 

“Woe and tribulation were made my lot in life, soon as ever Paris 
felled his beams of pine in Ida’s woods, to sail across the heaving main. 
. . . For here beginneth trouble’s cycle, and, worse than that, relentless 
fate, and frorn one man’s folly came a universal curse.”’ “ 

The cry of anguish and hate from the wronged Tisbeas and Ninfas 
of the Spanish comedia is much closer in spirit to Euripides than to Horace. 
They are not objective. It is their shame, their personal catastrophe, as 
it was Medea’s and Hecuba’s. Their resentment is individualized. As 
in Euripides, their poignant grief breaks forth in wild outcry. 

It would thus seem that the references to the first builder of ships in 
the comedia are of two types. One, deriving from Horace, expresses 
astonishment tinged with resentment at man’s attempting to do what 
the gods had never intended him to do. A second, deriving from Euri- 
pides, attributes the downfall of certain maidens, from Medea on, to 
Jason's original sin in building a boat. The first type could be used by 
the dramatists to embroider any situation even remotely marine. The 
second, of more limited application, was found useful in pointing up 


2 Medea, ll. 1-4. It is interesting to note that Seneca’s Medea (301-304) 
reflects Horace rather than Euripides: 


Cxo. Audax nimium qui freta primus 
Rate tam fragili perfida rupit 
Terrasque suas post terga videns 
Animan levibus credidet auris. . . . 


The nurse’s lament from Euripides became famous. Cf. Catullus, lxiv, 171 ff.; 
Virgil, Aeneid, iv; 657 ff. Quintilian used it as an example of faulty logic (De 
Institutione Oratoria, V, x, 84. The translation is that of W. Guthrie, London, 
1805): “Now we are very properly enjoined not to impute effects to causes too 
far back, like the old woman in the Medea of Euripides, who imputes the misfor- 
tune of her mistress to the first cutting down of wood for the construction of ships.” 

43 L]. 629-640. The translation is that of E. P. Coleridge (cf. Complete Greek 
Drama, edited by Whitney J. Oates and Eugene O'Neill, Jr. N. Y., Random 
House, 1938. Vol. I, p. 821). 
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‘‘wronged woman”’ scenes. Parodied by the gracioso, it became a device 
for comedy. 

The Horatian motif does not appear in El Burlador. But both the 
pathetic and comic utilizations of the Euripides motif do appear. Tirso 
gives Catalinén the comedy. In lines 2143-2148 he has Tisbea, deserted 
by Don Juan, curse the first boat, the construction of which made it 
possible for another like it to bring to her, as the Argo brought to Medea, 
betrayal and shame." 


B. B. AsHcom 
Wayne University 


AMERICAN SPANISH AMALAYA TO EXPRESS A WISH 


THE locution mal haya as used in some regions of Spanish America 
presents a curious example of semasiological development sometimes 
referred to as the meliorative tendency of words. Originally used to 
express a curse, it has acquired an additional and diametrically opposed 
use: the expression of a wish. 

The primitive meaning of mal haya was “cursed be,” and conversely 
that of bien haya was “blessed be.’”’ The verb agreed with its subject in 
number: jmal haya él! jmal hayan ellos! } 

Gradually the verb became invariable and the original subject was 
felt as the object: ;mal haya ellos! jbien haya ellos! Finally mal haya was 
interpreted as one word (malhaya) equivalent to maldito, and was then 
construed with the subjunctive of ser through a blending of two construc- 
tions: mal haya ellos + malditos sean ellos > malhaya sean ellos. This 
construction, originally very low in social status? has penetrated into 
cultured spheres but has not been accepted by grammarians. It is 
found in Spain, especiaily in Andalusia,’ and is general in Spanish 
America.‘ 


4 As Professors Hill and Harlan note, the antojo of line 2145 is puzzling. One 
thinks of an emendation such as El Argo de Medea (which, however, would prob- 
ably have suffered no distortion) or Enojo de Medea, which might have been heard 
as antojo by a typesetter having a MS read to him. As far as I know there is no 
authority for any reading other than antojo. 

1Such agreement is still occasionally found: ““—jBien haya el que eché a 
andar las tierras! jY bien hayan las tierras que saben dar cosechas como éstas! 
(Mexico: Mauricio Magdaleno, El resplandor, 1937, p. 282.); ‘““—jBien haigan 
esos toros!’’ (Argentina: Benito Lynch, El romance de un gaucho, 1933, p. 84.) 

2 J. R. Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, ed. 7, Bogota, 
1939, §430. 

3 “| Malhaya sea un tiro meyizo!”” (Pedro Mufioz Seca, El roble de la Jarosa, 
ed. 4, Madrid, 1925, I, 15.) 

*See also Gagini, Diccionario de costarriqueftismos, ed. 2, San José de Costa 
Rica, 1919, p. 174; Membrefio, Hondurefiismos, ed. 3, Méjico, 1912, p. 107; 
Lisandro Sandoval, Semdntica guatemalense o diccionario de guatemaltequismos, 
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Guatemala: “—7 Mal haya sea la lluvia que no nos dejé salir!”” (A. 
Batres Jauregui, Vicios de lenguaje, 1892, p. 88.) 
Mexico: “—Mal haya sea yo tan bestia” (I, 3) . . . ‘Mal haya sea 


el tal Carlos, que tiene la culpa de que usted se vea en este estado” 
(II, 5). (Luis Inclén, Astucia.) 

Then, mal haya came to be used as an optative particle equivalent to 
jojald tuviera! or jquién tuviera! followed by a noun: jmalaya una guitarra! 
“T wish I had a guitar!” That is, the speaker curses the object as lack- 
ing when most needed, thus indirectly expressing a desire to have it at 
hand. This usage is not unknown in the older language. Cuervo cites 
an example from Lope:—‘“j Mal haya un hacha y tocino!” (El arenal de 
Sevilla, I, 4.) It is frequent today in some regions of Spanish America. 
Here it is spelled as one word and is generally preceded by the interjection 
ah: ah malhaya or ah malaya or amalaya. 

Colombia: “j;Ah malhaya una escopeta!” (Cuervo, § 430.) And 
the Colombian quip about the poor student who, on passing a tavern 
redolent of freshly cooked sausage remarked “jAmalaya un pan para 
comer con este olor!” 

Venezuela: “j;Ah malhaya una guitarra para contarles a ustedes un 
corrido!’’ (G. Picén-Febres, Libro raro, ed. 2, Curazao, 1912, p. 239.) 

“‘ Ahmalhaya un pajarito/que volara mds que el viento,/que llevara 
mis suspiros/donde est4é mi pensamiento.” (P. Montesinos, Cancionero 
popular, MS., cited by L. Alvarado in Glosarios del bajo espajiol en 
Venezuela, Caracas, 1929, p. 270.) 

“Ah, malhaya un toro bravo/ah, malhaya un tigre cruel,/ para salir a 
un camino/ y tropezarme con él.” (José E. Machado, Cancionero popular 
venezolano, Caracas, 1919, p. 123.) 

Guatemala: “;Malaya un buen vino para tan rica cena!” (J. M. 
Bonilla Ruano, Gramdtica castellana, III, 1940, p. 334.) 

From this frequent usage the new verb amalayar has been formed. 
It means anhelar, “‘to long for,” expressing a desire for things with no 
possibility of obtaining them. In such a sense it is used in Colombia,® 
Central America * and probably elsewhere. 

Honduras: ‘‘ Hay personas pobres; pero hay otras que estén amalha- 
yando.”’ (A. Membrefio, Hondureftismos, ed. 3, Méjico, 1912, p. 13.) 

Guatemala: “No me mantengo amalhayando lo que por allf dicen 


nos falta.”” (Salomé Jil [José Milla], Cuadros de costumbres, ed. 4, 1937, 
p. 72.) 


Guatemala, 1941-42, I, 47 (amalaya sea and amalaya seya); Malaret, Diccionario 
de americanismos, ed. 2, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1931, p. 333, etc. 

5 According to A. Sundheim, Vocabulario costefio o Lexicografia de la regién 
septentrional de la Repiiblica de Colombia, Paris, 1922, p. 413. 

* For Central America with special reference to El Salvador, cf. S. Salazar 
Garcia, Diccionario de provincialismos y barbarismos centro-americanos, ed. 2, 
San Salvador, 1910, p. 28: ““amalayar cosas o personas: anhelar, ansiar, desear,”’ 
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“Vive amalayando todo lo bueno que ve.” (Bonilla Ruano, Gra- 
mdatica castellana, III, 334.) 

From the use of jmal haya! or jah mal haya! meaning jojald tuviera! or 
jquién tuviera! developed the use of ah malhaya followed by a verb and 
equivalent to ojald plus the verb, a meaning we should associate more 
logically with bien haya. The interjection ah is prefixed to make the 
new word jamalaya! In some rural regions of Spanish America, es- 
pecially the River Plate Region, amalaya (spelled variously: amalaya, ah 
malaya, amalhaya, ah malhaya) seems to have ousted ojald. 

Ciro Bayo’s statements concerning the geographical area of amalaya 
(as well as that of many other locutions) need rectification. It must be 
remembered that before he published his Vocabulario criollo-espafiol sud- 
americano (Madrid, 1910) he had traveled only in Bolivia and Argentina. 
He himself details the regions in his Prélogo: ‘‘la Pampasia argentina, la 
Cordillera boliviana, los Llanos de Santa Cruz y Mojos y por las regiones 
del Noroeste de Bolivia.” He admits that his book should, strictly 
speaking, be called Provincialismos argentinos y bolivianos. (In fact, in 
its first printing—which appeared in the Revue Hispanique, vol. XIV, 
1906—the compilation was more accurately entitled Vocabulario de pro- 
vincialismos argentinos y bolivianos.) Yet he entitled it criollo-espajiol 
sud-americano because many of the words noted “se aplican a la mayorfa 
de las Reptblicas australes.’”’ In regard to ah malaya (p. 12), he claims 
it to be a rustic form in nearly all America, where he had never heard 
ojalé (“‘ah malaya .. . entre la gente ristica de casi toda América 
equivale a nuestro ardbigo jojala! que nunca he oido en Indias”). In 
place of toda América and Indias, we must read northern Argentina and 
Bolivia (?). Farther on (p. 131) we find a slight contradiction in the 
assertion that he had never heard ojalé in the country and very little 
in the cities (‘‘. . . ojalé!, que no he ofdo una vez siquiera en la campafia 
americana y muy poco en las ciudades’’). Here americana must again 
be restricted to Argentina and Bolivia (?). In the second revised 
and augmented edition of his book, which he chose to call Manual 
del lenguaje criollo de Centro y Sudamérica (Madrid, 1931), he attempted 
to be more precise in indicating the locale of many of the items. Ah 
malaya (p. 19) he now defines merely as “interjeccién equivalente a 
ojal4” (having deleted his former “‘de casi toda América’’); but he still 
insists that ojald is ‘poco o nada usada por el pueblo americano,”’ which 
is not an accurate statement. The second entry under malhaya (p. 157) 
has also been revised, for the better, to “particula optativa que reem- 
plaza al jojal4! peninsular en la campafia americana,” which, however, 
is still too sweeping since ojald is current in many linguistic zones, includ- 
ing rural regions of Spanish America. However, we find amalaya for 
ojald in regions of Argentina,’ Uruguay, Venezuela, Central America * 

7 Garzén, Diccionario argentino, Barcelona, 1910, p. 13; Segovia, Diccionario 
de argentinismos, Buenos Aires, 1911, pp. 412, 592. 


* For Central America, see Salazar Garcia, op. cit., p. 28: “amalaya, o, ha 
malaya = ojala, es decir: Dios quiera.” 
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Mexico,® and it probably exists elsewhere.” The form mal haya or 
malaya without ah is generally preserved with its original meaning of 
‘cursed be.” # 

Argentina: “—Sté seria la cosa—dije con malicia. —No. Si todo 
va a ser chacota. —jAmalaya!’’ (Ricardo Giiiraldes, Don Segundo 
Sombra, Obras, VI, Buenos Aires, 1937, p. 211.) 


“A malaya la hubiera visto Pantalién!” (p. 102) . . . ““;Y amalaya 
no se li hubiera ocurrido!” (p. 111) . . . “;Amalaya no estuviera don 
Pedro . . .!” (p. 277) . . . ““;Amalaya yo pudiera!” (p. 450). (Benito 


Lynch, El romance de un gaucho, 1933.) 

“74 malhaya! lo podamos complacer.” (Enrique Larreta, El 
linyera, Buenos Aires, 1937, act III, p. 165.) 

“ Amalaya fuera asi!” (Hugo Wast, Flor de durazno, act I, scene 
3, p. 26.) 

Uruguay: “—Amalaya me saliera bien una idea . . .” (Florencio 
Sanchez, Barranca abajo, II, 18.) 

Venezuela: ‘“j;Ah malaya sea verdad!’ (Rémulo Gallegos, Mano 
Juan, in Antologia del cuento moderno venezolano, 1940, I, 109.) 

Finally, there are two other locutions which seem to be restricted to 
American Spanish. 

One of these is an extended use of malhaya sea as an exclamation of 
praise, a compliment, etc., thus expressing a diametrically opposed 
feeling to that of original mal haya, a feeling more in accord with bien 
haya. Thus in Colombia jmalhaya sea la muchacha! may be a com- 
pliment: 

“‘;Malhaya sea la china!”’ (Cuervo, § 430.) 

“—-Vean al Princés! jMalhaya sea!” Y qué abrazos y qué cosas. 
Soy presentado y me alcanza el ajonjeo, y yo saco todas mis educaciones. 
(Tomas Carrasquilla, Hace tiempos, Medellin, 1935, II, 301.) 

In Spain, one occasionally hears maldito sea popularly used with this 
meliorative tendency. A mother fondling an infant may be heard 
jocosely exclaiming “ Maldita sea tu estampa.” The same semasio- 
logical phenomenon is present in the expression “‘;Qué fea!” so frequently 
applied as a piropo to a pretty girl. 

The other locution is jmalhaya nunca! or jmalhaya sea nunca! the 


‘ 


* Ramos Duarte (Diccionario de mejicanismos, ed. 2, Méjico, 1898) reports 
malaya (= ojald) for the state of Tabasco, but that restriction is probably not 
accurate. 

%T have queried Bolivia because I have so far found no examples, and 
Bolivian friends (including Remberto Capriles Rico, Gastén Arduz, Federico 
Ostria Reyes and Néstor Vivado) assure me they use only ojald to express a wish 
and have never heard amalaya. Possibly amalaya is current along the southern 
border, especially in Tarija. 

1 “Volvi a pensar en que iba a ver un hombre rico y que yo era lo que los 
ricos tienen por la deshonra de una familia. jMalhaya!’’ (Ricardo Giiraldes. 
Don Segundo Sombra; Obras, V1, Buenos Aires, 1937, p. 307.) 
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meaning of which has been rendered in several ways: ‘“maldito sea el 
momento” (Ciro Bayo), “no me importa” or “no me venga usted con 
ésas”’ (Picén-Febres, Libro raro, p. 239), etc. Perhaps Roman (Dic- 
cionario de chilenismos, III, 396) comes closer to the meaning, though his 
explanation may seem fanciful. He gives jmalhaya sea nunca! as equiva- 
lent to “maldito sea N., esto o aquello!’”’ and explains: “ por sentimiento 
cristiano se convierte la palabra maldito en mal haya y se calla el nombre 
de la persona o cosa objecto de la maldicién, y aun, como corrigiéndose a 
si mismo el que la profiere, parece que trata de alejarla agregando el adv. 
nunca.” 

Venezuela: ‘Vengo en comisién a coger a Quiniquea. No se ha 
asomao puaqui? —Esta mafiana estuvo descansando en el mesmo 
tercio de lefia donde estabas sentao. —Malhaya nunca! Y no lo 
apresaste! —Pues ...es que ya estoy viejo pa tener camorras.” 
(J. A. Gonzalo-Patrizi, Queniquea, in Antologia del cuento moderno venezo- 
lano, II, 1940, p. 194.) 

Such a use of nunca is not unknown in Spain, where mal afio para has 
imprecatory force. We read in Pereda’s Escenas montajiesas ; * “ese hijo 
condenao de la Lambiona tiene un aquél . . . que malafiu pa él nunca 
ni no.” 

C. E. Kany 

University of California 


12 La noche de Navidad: Obras completas, V, Madrid, 1901, p. 120. 
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The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias. With a Discussion of 
Doubtful Attributions, the Whole Based on a Study of His Strophic 
Versification. By 8S. Griswold Morley and Courtney Bruerton. The 
Modern Language Association of America, New York (Oxford 
University Press, London), 1940: xiv + 427 pages.! 


The validity of versification as a criterion for determining the chro- 
nology of Siglo de Oro drama no longer suffers the slightest doubt. 
Earlier studies by Schack, Morley, Buchanan, Himel, Fichter and 
Hilborn have prepared even the skeptical to accept a comedia’s verse- 
scheme as some indication of an approximate date of its composition, 
and individual spadework by many other scholars has since contributed 
a wealth of data useful for pushing the subject still closer to its logical 
conclusion. In the work at hand Professors Morley and Bruerton 
(hereafter referred to as M-B) carry on by correcting and amplifying this 
pioneer research in so far as it regards Lope de Vega. They have 
reexamined the great mass of material utilized by their predecessors, 
examined the plays made available by later editions, especially the 
Nueva edicién of the Academy, and on the whole have gathered a multi- 
tude of loose ends into a fabric so tightly woven as no doubt to remain a 
definitive and essential reference for many years. Perhaps some of their 
estimates may be slightly disturbed by future investigation along other 
lines than those here considered, but the margin for error has generally 
been reduced to an almost incredible minimum. 

Since their stimulating and occasionally provocative work naturally 
ramifies into too many closely related subjects to be conveniently covered 
in one book, M-B, to the exclusion of even some qualitative material 
that would have been immediately illuminating, have kept their investi- 
gation within tractable bounds by strictly concentrating on five abso- 
lutely tangible objectives: 1) To establish a canon of the comedias of 
Lope de Vega that are certainly authentic; 2) To arrange in chronological 
order such of these as can be closely dated by positive internal or external 
evidence (Table I); 3) To examine the strophic versification of the 
plays in Table I as intensively as possible, with a view to discovering 
the changes which took place in Lope’s uses during the course of his 
long career as a dramatist; 4) With the data derived from this exami- 
nation, to attempt to determine the chronology of his undated, authentic 
plays (Table II); 5) To examine for authenticity, in the light of strophic 

1 The editors of the Hispanic Review are especially grateful to Professor 


Anibal for this review, which he generously undertook after a long delay for 
which the editors are not responsible. 
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or other data, all comedias attributed to Lope but not with certainty 
his (Table ITI). 

The major problem has been to divide Lope’s career into periods and 
to list the maximum and minimum percentages of all meters in those 
periods, and then—in order that within the limits of probability dating 
might be as close as possible—to break these larger periods into shorter 
ones which would include enough plays to give a real picture of Lope’s 
methods in those years as well as to afford the greatest possible contrast 
to adjacent periods. The periods were purposely made to overlap, not 
only to get as many plays as possible for each few years, but also to fill 
the gaps made by a total lack of plays in certain years and to supplement 
information on years for which there is only one play extant. These 
and the larger objectives are pursued by means of tabulating for each of 
498 plays its total number of lines, the number of passages of each 
verse-form therein employed, the number of lines set in each of these 
verse-forms and their percentage of the whole play, the percentage of 
pareados in each case of sueltos, the longest passages, the percentage of 
lines in Spanish meters, the type of speech for which each strophic form 
is used, and for each act the total number of passages and the particular 
form used for openings and closings. For the 179 authentic datable 
plays of Table I, of which 74 plays of “vague spread” are given special 
consideration, there has been further analysis of the assonances, estribillos, 
and coupled laisses in romance passages. In addition, but far more 
important than might be implied from their relegation to the Appendix, 
which also includes a very complete and noteworthy bibliography, there 
are for each verse form supplementary tables of ‘Raw Data’ whereby, 
for Table I, the curious can, play by play, compare the percentage of 
lines with the number of passages. 

These are the vital statistics which by chronological assembly enable 
the authors to spot Lope’s periodical preferences, and to discuss in detail 
and with enlightening authority each of the meters employed. Almost 
any reader will welcome their set of definitions, and all will be grateful 
for their fine index. Among their more important and impressive 
findings or conclusions—too numerous to have been succinctly sum- 
marized—one notes: That Lope, particularly before 1604, was experi- 
menting with his strophic forms constantly; that though not inclined to 
irregularly after 1603, “within limits” he continued to vary his types to 
an extent that makes careless, unbalanced, or rigid use of M-B’s method 
extremely precarious, as they themselves justly warn us (pp. 38—no. 
107—, 51, 59, 61, 74, 93), and on occasion may even temporarily invali- 
date it, but that despite repeated inconsistencies and duly recorded 
exceptions for almost every phenomenon registered (pp. 50, 51, 54, 56, 
59, 61, 62, 65, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 95, 96, 101, 108, 109, 110, 115, ete.)— 
a natural and ironically logical manifestation of the immeasurable 
human element involved—, this is not sufficient to counteract a law of 
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averages within which M-B’s work as a whole stands amazingly im- 
pregnable. That Lope’s dramatic metrics divide into five well-defined 
periods: before 1604, 1604-8, 1609-18, 1620-25, and 1626-35; that there 
are no plays of positively fixed date before 1593, between 1594 and 1599, 
or for the years 1601, 1606, 1607, 1614, 1628, 1630, or 1632. That the 
one verse-form which the all-embracing Lope did not include in any 
extant play known to be authentic is silva 1 (regularly aAbBeCdD . . .), 
which thus automatically becomes a criterion of the utmost value in 
testing doubtful plays, in which there are 60 passages of this strikingly 
un-Lopean form. That Lope changed his preferences in the course of 
his career, tercetos, quintillas and sueltos declining in importance, and 
romances, décimas and silvas increasing. That Lope’s redondillas, found 
in every extant play and usually in every act, are especially predominant 
in early plays in 1588-97(98) and (restricting Buchanan) 1601-5 (over 
80%), but that as Lope begins to evolve a style, their length tends with 
growing consistency to decrease as the number of romance passages 
increases;* that in 1609-18 they continue to increase in number of 
passages despite a similar increase for the pushing romance, and so with 
a noteworthy decrease in their own percentage; that their number of 
passages decreases in 1620-25 but rises again in 1626-35, the percentages 
for both the last two periods continuing however todrop. That quintillas 
were used by Lope in all but 11 of the 106 plays before 1604; that on 
one occasion or another he employed all the possible varieties but usually 
displayed very definite preference for types 1 (ababa) and 5 (abbaa), 
the latter never used except in combination with types 1 or 2 (abbab) 
and the former found in an absolutely pure state in only two authentic 
plays before ca. 1625; that plays containing coplas reales (1 plus 5) seem 
with only two exceptions to be before 1604; that there is some evidence 
to sustain a conclusion that Lope experimented in heavy quintillas 
between his two periods of heavy redondillas (1598-99), a rare practice 
before these years and not evident after 1602; that with the rise of 
romances and décimas they are relegated to service chiefly for dialogue, 
and so their percentages drop quickly after 1613-15, and after 1620 
make them a definitely minor meter; that their average number of pas- 
sages throughout the five periods runs 4.4, 3.1, 1.9, .6, .3, with percentage 
of lines respectively 22.6, 13.4, 6.5, 1.9, 1.1. That the appearance of 
décimas means 1596 or later; that in 1604—08 they are still a minor meter, 
but that from 1615 on they appear in every play of Table I, passages 
for 1609-18, 1620-25 and 1625-35 rising from a general average of 1.5 
to 4.8 and then dropping to 5.3, with corresponding percentages of 3.4, 
14.4 and 12.5. That the romance was slow in finding its way into the 
theatre, but after introduction developed rapidly; that it formed an 


* Redondillas are qualified (p. 51) as “the meter used most frequently to 
separate laisses of rom.’”’ Functionally, since they are the more active form, 
it would seem more proper to consider the redondillas the interrupted element. 
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integral part of the versification of the comedia from 1604 on, but that 
its absence does not indicate composition before 1593, as Buchanan with 
less data believed; that none of the plays between 1588 and 1595 show 
romances at the end of an act, in dialogue, in monologues of address 
(at least 25 lines), or lyric monologues, but that all of these phenomena 
appear between 1596 and Sept. 1598; that before 1604 and apparently 
in 1604—08 the number of romance. passages varies as much as its 
percentages; that in 1609-18 it definitely assumes a major role with a 
grand average of 7 passages and 27.1%, continuing to grow in importance 
both in 1620-25 and 1626-35, but in the latter period, despite the use 
in narrative monologue of also octavas, tercetos and décimas, with a 
reversion to long speeches; that Montesinos’ statement to the effect 
that Lope used hendecasyllabic estribillos (11-11, 7-11, 5-11) a great 
deal in the romances of “‘sus primeros afios” is not confirmed by M-B’s 
data. That silva 4 (7’s and 11’s irregularly combined, all couplets) is 
rare in authentic Lope and appears only at the end of his career (1630 
or later), so that this meter becomes, only less than silva 1, a touchstone 
of authenticity; that Lope’s use of silva 2 seems to have begun in 1623, 
only two years after La Filomena, part of which is in thisstrophe. That 
except for Bermtidez’s Nise laureada (1577), Lope’s blank cancién 
(7’s and 11’s without rhyme save in the final couplet) is known to have 
been used by no other Spanish poet, but even in Lope with no case later 
than 1611 and the majority before 1604. That Lope’s octavas, his most 
consistent meter throughout his whole career, afford few data for purposes 
of chronology. Lack of space precludes mention of many other valuable 
contributions, especially regarding tercetos, sueltos, and strophic changes, 
but the above will give a sufficiently adequate idea of the sort of minutiae 
that make this work both sound and important. 

Not the least of the virtues of this admirable piece of investigation 
are its balance and unity, and particularly the authors’ awareness of 
the limitations of their thesis. They quite properly look upon Lope’s 
metrical art as a natural development which they may here, for their 
immediate and restricted purpose, regard as a phenomenon to be studied 
with a strictly scientific and mechanical method. Objective evidence 
such as topical allusions has never been wilfully disregarded, but literary 
qualities, especially style, have been left wholly out of account. The 
introductory statement (p. 1) that Lope did not realize that he was 
obeying a law of growth is open to some debate or at least to interpreta- 
tion; and eventually, with the less subjective and less impressionistic 
material of this book as a basic control, an intensive analysis of other 
elements—such as chronological changes in style, technique, and ideology 
—must also be undertaken. For many plays we still need research 
along such other lines. M-B have avoided discussion of dramatic verse 
before Lope, or of that of his contemporaries and successors. This is 
understandable, though a study of such metrical influences is still among 
our desiderata. There are, however, some more immediately pertinent 
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points to which, despite their questionable chronological value, more 
attention might well have been granted. 

One would like, for instance, a more extensive consideration of 
extremely short passages. The uncommonly long passages are regularly 
noted, but the significantly short ones are generally, though not always 
(e.g., p. 75), disregarded. The short passages of El principe perfecto II 
(p. 235) are cited as unusual, but without observing that much the 
same phenomenon occurs in its primera parte, a play dated as probably 
two years earlier and with some metrical flights repeatedly shorter. 
More or less analogous procedure may be found in several other plays 
of the ’teens. The brevity of such passages was surely not accidental. 
Its very effectiveness suggests that it was shrewdly capitalized by Lope 
to create high moments of such sharp emotional impact or of such 
intensely dramatic action as to make it theatrically impossible to sustain 
the mood of these instants at any great length. Of course the aesthetic 
and technical importance of these brief and often incisive passages is 
usually quite out of proportion to their statistically indeterminant 
length, and as M-B have found (p. 62), for dating purposes maximum 
percentages are safer than minimum, particularly before 1604. But 
since chronology is but a means to an end, one regrets the omission of 
such vital data in a book whose usefulness reaches much further than its 
restricting title indicates. Without more information regarding this 
modest but essential factor, the record provides only an imperfect if not 
misleading conception of the metrical architecture of a play as a whole. 
To have tabulated meter changes scene by scene, so that the precise 
succession of strophic forms, and consequently the rise and fall of the 
dramatic action, could be more clearly appreciated, would no doubt 
have been too voluminous a task to encompass in this one book, but for 
true metrical perspective this must somewhere be done for each play. 
M-B seem to have done it off-stage, but, to one’s surprise, apparently 
without detecting common denominators large enough to be of much 
chronological interest. In any event, the strophic shifts from low to 
high and vice versa, often emotionally graduated, do provide a fairly 
accurate index to plot construction, which in itself would have been 
worth their altruistic inclusion. 

The question of minor passages leads to another point on which 
more definite information would also have been helpful. In cases of 
appreciable divergence between t':e number of passages set in a given 
verse-form and its total number or lines or their percentage of the whole 
play, one repeatedly wonders which is the more important in deter- 
mining date brackets. Drama being what it is, one is inclined to feel 
that the predominant factor should regularly be the former, and occa- 
sionally one senses its weight in M-B’s figures (cf. p. 37, no. 60), but in 
the event of disagreement between these two factors the authors them- 
selves generally do not satisfy our curiosity with positive declaration of 
the evidence favored. Moreover the “tabular views” (pp. 120-124) 
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employed for chronological allocation of plays in groups II and III 
include only percentages, and the authors’ declaration (p. 113) that, 
as their tables show, the total number of passages in a play has “‘some”’ 
bearing on the period in which it is composed, seems to imply relatively 
faint regard for thiselement. To establish chronology, the total number 
of passages in each strophic form would seem obviously more important 
than a play’s total number of passages of all sorts, but this data has 
unfortunately been left in what M-B would call the “raw” (pp. 385 ff.), 
and perhaps not fully utilized. 

Certainly it would be preposterous to assume that any artist of 
Lope’s musical sensitiveness would be blind, and in fact deaf, to the 
effectiveness of the changing speech rhythms he employs as an accom- 
paniment to his action. However perfunctory or ironical his actual 
declarations in El arte nuevo may seem, his sense of dramatic decorum 
was too acute to warrant explanation of his choice of a particular verse- 
form for a particular scene, passage, or character as merely an unsub- 
stantiated whim of the moment. His artistic integrity was rarely if 
ever so unconcerned with niceties of expression, with details subtly 
calculated to play on his public’s emotions, as to warrant an hypothesis 
that his selection of strophic form was even sporadically dependent on an 
arbitrary law of averages. Lope’s defects are generally the larger and 
more obvious faults of plot construction and character development. He 
is, on the other hand, an undisputed master of those colorful details that 
create atmosphere. His kaleidoscopic manipulation of verse-forms must 
be recognized as of primary importance among such intangibles. The 
role they play in achieving that magic whereby mere words are un- 
academically kindled into glowing life—one of Lope’s undeniable gifts— 
may well lie beyond our perfect comprehension, but the pace and mood 
set by his metrics certainly contributes a potent and to some extent an 
appreciable influence. That exterior if not superficial features may be 
caught and successfully organized into a significant system, by no means 
belies the radiating presence of the inner force that with far greater 
positiveness determines them. 

To question Lope’s intuitive recognition of the appropriateness of 
any line or strophe would be to challenge his artistry with insulting 
levity. M-B do not do that. Despite their preoccupation with purely 
mechanical elements, they very properly observe (p. 108): “‘The changes 
did not take place haphazardly as the fancy seized him; on the contrary, 
they followed, normally, certain well defined and conventional rules 
invented, in the main, by his predecessors. Lope... added new 
conventions of his own when he introduced rom.; he also gave greater 
flexibility to the rules as he found them.” A word of caution is not, 
however, altogether impertinent, for despite the fullness of their experi- 
ence M-B register the nature of a passage only in its most formal and 
overlappingly non-committal physical aspects (pure dialogue, narrative 
monologue, interrupted narrative monologue, lyric monologue, monologue 
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of address, interrupted monologue of address, soliloquy, set poem, prayer, 
letters). They justly emphasize the perhaps malicious indefiniteness of 
Lope’s dicta in El arte nuevo (pp. 59, 87, 90), but to me seem to come 
dangerously near fallacious interpretation of his imprecision there as a 
lack of fundamental principles. ‘‘Lope’s description of the various 
meters,”’ they say on page 53, “seems in general more a creation on the 
spur of the moment for the purposes of the poem than a carefully con- 
sidered account of his usual practice. As he said of the classic rules of 
playwriting, so he could have said of his own rules for the use of meters: 
Encierro los preceptos con seis llaves.’’ This is somewhat inconsistent 
with the later statement already quoted from page 108. Lope’s la- 
mentable inarticulateness regarding a general formula would imply, I 
believe, not an anarchistic confusion, but only a constitutional rebellion 
against the strictures of too hard a crystalization. His spontaneity 
frequently leads him into experiment, as M-B report, but he rarely 
allows it to get out of control. A relatively limited amount of reading 
with precisely this point in mind, concentrating on a period (1609-18) 
by which Lope had certainly hit his creative stride, convinces me that 
within reasonably elastic bounds Lope was very consistent in his method 
of selecting the particular verse-form that he felt would most fittingly 
create or sustain the dominant mood each scene required. This is of 
course especially true of the higher moments of his action, those short 
but climactic passages whose superior dramatic density naturally demands 
some more outstanding medium than the run-of-the-mine redondillas, 
or perhaps romance lines, in which the general business of a comedia is 
logically put. Since pyrotechnics and critical situations are essentially 
of brief duration, the minor forms usually employed for such dynamic 
display constitute a comparatively small percentage of a play’s verses. 
Consequently, unless they rise above two or three instances or become 
at least its third most important metrical element, they often do not 
really become a very decisive factor either in determining its date or, if 
already dated, in establishing criteria whereby. other plays may be allo- 
cated to its period. The relative importance of the number of lines in 
single passages must therefore not be exaggerated, for reading proves Lope 
a better dramatist than mathematician. Just as the variable length of 
his passage simply corresponds to the number of lines necessary to 
express what he needs to say in the manner most compatible with the 
material to be presented, so his choice of strophe, especially for minor 
meters, depends fundamentally on the nature of this material. For a 
first-rate dramatist this is a major premise and must always be kept in 
mind. Whether or not it may be impossible to extend an investigation 
of metrical functions to the point where they will be of much if any 
chronological use, as apparently M-B believe, at least our understanding 
of the relation between Lope’s verse and his sense, between his accom- 
paniment and his words, may be made much clearer than it now is. 
One’s impression of his randomness is at once dispelled by a comparison 
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of, for instance, his use of sweltos in Don Juan de Castro I (Acad., XIV, 
72b-74a) and El principe perfecto I (BAE, LII, 94c—95b), or of the liras 
in La juventud de San Isidro (Acad., IV, 534b-535b) with those in the 
two parts of Los Tellos de Meneses (ed. E. Julid Martinez, pp. 60-63, 
159-160). Their neglect to analyze the precise subject matter and 
essential quality of at least such regularly minor forms as tercetos, sueltos, 
liras, and silvas—an exquisitely delicate task, but one easily carried 
beyond danger of being charged with impressionism—constitutes, I 
think, the only major objection to the M-B method. This is a more 
serious defect, however, than is indicated by the results so convincingly 
tabulated, for it is, I believe, precisely in this area that one might take 
up enough slack to cover innumerable cases of apparent inconsistencies, 
and so reduce for no doubt several plays the span of their existing 
brackets. 

Minute examination of the exact nature of Lope’s romance, quintilla, 
and octava passages would be almost as fruitful of satisfactory explanation 
as is examination of these minor forms. Even the mass formations of 
redondillas have their own particular function of keeping the action 
rolling. After 1606-07, they are, as M-B note, usually restricted to 
straight dialogue. The line in which Lope himself signals them out as 
para cosas de amor would seem to be that part of El arte nuevo that 
most impresses M-B (p. 53) with its unworthiness to be taken at its face 
value. But it should be observed that, quite consistently, a high 
majority of the ordinary business of almost any comedia is precisely the 
making or unmaking of love, not of course the rhetorical or ecstatically 
lyrical protestations of affection, but the more or less straightforward, 
give-and-take, hand-to-hand manifestation of it. Though reminiscence 
(liras) or lamentation (romancillo) of this primer movimiento, and of 
course the subsequent quejas of inculpation (décimas), may be registered 
in other strophes, the original and actual and unburnished process of 
courting does seem usually set in redondillas. 

The tendency to increase the quantity of romances is in general 
probably indicative less of an indiscriminate or arbitrary procedure than 
of a change in the character of the plays themselves. The comedias of 
1609-18, for instance, are highly custombristic, and so, even in plays 
with historical subjects, are rich in relaciones of contemporary life in 
Madrid, more or less disguised of course as satirical gossip or verbal 
gacetas. Lope’s constitutional horror of boredom eventually teaches 
him the advantage of animating a narrative monologue with exclamations 
or prompting queries by some interested interlocutor, but in essence 
such technical improvements are little more than the old relacién in- 
sinuated piecemeal, and, as M-B to some extent recognize, should not 
be mistaken for pure dialogue. Actually it is often only this advance in 
technique that gives the romance its growing importance as a chrono- 
logical factor. 
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The quintilla, harnessed t» the redondilla as a ‘“ wheelhorse” meter 
(p. 5) for carrying the main burden of dialogue, and so only exceptionally 
accorded notice of its employment as narrative or lyric monologue, 
nevertheless has a comprehensible individuality of its own that should 
not pass unrecognized. It unquestionably has a wide functional range, 
but its various uses are by no means unrelated. It perhaps suggests the 
character of the dominant speaker in a scene more constantly than it 
reflects subject matter. To me, it seems particularly happy in incisively 
feline scenes between jealous primera and segunda damas, in spirited 
scenes introducing witty gallants, or youths of high brio and gallardia, 
or in scenes of malicious intrigue. To precisely what extent such 
observations may possess chronological value, cannot be determined this 
side of minute analysis, but one may reasonably assume that supple- 
mentary study along this line would not be totally unrewarding. 

The necessity for a more generous investigation of Lope’s strophic 
functions, as determined by the precise character and quality of the 
scenes involved, is however most evident in M-B’s discussion of his 
octavas reales, after redondillas his most stable meter. By declaring in 
his Arte nuevo that ‘las relaciones piden los romances,/aunque en otavas 
luzen por estremo,”’ Lope himself made a fine distinction between these 
two vehicles for narrative monologue: one would ordinarily expect a 
romance, but for an especially brilliant passage, one that should literally 
lucir, the elevation of octavas is recommended. This distinction appears, 
however, to be admitted with some reluctance by M-B. They acceptably 
state (p. 77) that after 1604, and particularly beginning with 1615, 
Lope apparently used octavas in narrative monologue “not only where 
he desired especial gravity but also where he felt that a more lyrical 
quality was required than rom. would convey.” But four lines before 
this they declare that “‘ After 1604 there are cases in which no gravity 
is expressed, others which are accounts of [merely?] love affairs, and 
straight n.ms. which could quite as well be rom.” This earlier statement 
was no doubt intended to prove that Buchanan’s discovery of “gravity” 
should not be taken as the earmark of absolutely all octavas. But it 
might be remarked that this term is very elastic both in English and in 
Spanish, and if it does not cover Lope’s use of octavas in literally “the 
majority of comedias,” it must at least come very close indeed to being 
their ‘‘chief” distinction. The employment of octavas in descriptions of 
fiestas or torneos, duly cited by M-B (p. 76), is most readily explained as 
a reflection of the solemnity (gravedad) of these occasions. And the two 
cases listed by M-B (p. 77, n. 10) as expressing ‘‘no gravity” do in fact 
display precisely this quality in a most noteworthy manner. The 
passages in question do not manifest identically the same sort of gravity, 
but in itself this is but evidence of Lope’s far-ranging virtuosity in 
expressing this particular trait. The first play, La prueba de los amigos 
(Acad. N., XI, 111), also provides an admirable illustration of the 
essential difference in function between octavas and tercetos. Lope himself 
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declared the latter to be para cosas graves, in the opinion of M-B (p. 90), 
‘a rather indefinite remark, which means little,’ but a remark that does 
contribute some hint of the grounds on which, as Buchanan noted, 
octavas could so successfully compete with tercetos, even if, as M-B prove, 
the latter were never completely discarded by Lope. The subtle octava 
passage of El rufidn Castrucho does not merely relate a meeting with a 
lovely lady, as M-B object (pp. 76-77), but with ironical gravedad 
mischievously establishes the inflated character of at least one of the 
soldiers speaking. At least 9 of the 11 other passages mentioned (p. 77, 
n. 11) as (merely?) accounts of love affairs seem to me to demand, and 
so to manifest, distinctly octava traits, as do likewise at least 7 of the 
9 passages which M-B feel could quite as well be in romance (p. 77, 
n. 9, n. 12). The very absence of decisive numerical data on Lope’s 
octavas, recognized by M-B as a token of Lope’s unwavering fidelity 
to this strophe, would seem proof that though he experimented with 
other meters, he always regarded octavas as possessing some innate and 
unchanging functional virtue that no other verse form could ever satis- 
factorily duplicate. It is inconceivable that Lope would have so con- 
stantly employed a form for which he consciously had no special use. 
M-B find among numerous “changes without warning”’ that the strangest 
of all involve octavas (p. 111). What would constitute sufficient warning 
would perhaps be a matter of variable interpretation. The conclusion 
that Lope just ‘“‘tired on occasion of writing octavas’’ seems to me un- 
tenable. But these are supplementary matters to which one must return 
later. 

A somewhat less controversial but closely related matter is the treat- 
ment of songs. They have been regularly excluded from the count of 
lines and percentages because the authors’ experience has shown that 
they are incidental forms which have no bearing on chronology (pp. 4-5). 
It would seem more proper to classify them not with the likewise omitted 
bits of prose but with the octavas. The latter, despite their numerical 
superiority, are by no means a more characteristic trait of Lope’s comedias. 
As regards technique, his songs are more intimately a part of the organic 
whole (cf. the 44 lines in Bastardo Mudarra, especially 2319-50, Schevill 
ed.), and artistically they are vastly more precious. That the octavas, 
almost equally unproductive of chronological criteria, should be accorded 
the distinction of inclusion, even in the decisively utilitarian Tabular 
Views, therefore seems a little inconsistent, particularly when the authors 
very sensibly explain (p. 120) that they have included octavas “not be- 
cause they give much chronological evidence, but rather because a meter 
that appears in the large majority of plays should be included in any 
résumé of important strophes.’””’ Some of Lope’s bailes cantados are 
impressive even numerically (123 lines in Burgalesa de Lerma, 106 in 
Capellén de la Virgen, 98 in Dama boba), and are just as important for 
figuring the often significant total number of a play’s strophic changes and 
its total number of lines as are the always counted sonnets. Moreover 
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M-B are not always consistent even in their omission of songs. In Table 
I, they list a 2 line refrain in no. 22, 14 lines of letras in 36, a 12 line letra 
in 76, 3 letras totaling only 8 lines and functionally no different from a 
song in 126, a 4 line seguidilla in 166, an irregular proverb of 6 lines in 
175; in 142 (p. 159) 1 letra sung by miisicos (really 24 lines of liras), but 
not its 102 lines of bailes. These songs are no less important statistically 
than, for instance, the 4 lines of redondillas counted as a whole passage 
in 146 (Acad. N., IX, 1376); but that is not the question. Again, what 
really matters is the quality and function of these passages. 

A momentary disregard of this fundamental principle has lead M-B 
to make what is apparently their unique major slip. In Fuente Ovejuna 
(p. 200) they count 4 passages (29 lines) of coplas, thereby raising this 
play’s total number of passages to 32 rather than the 28 one would con- 
sistently expect—even without 56 uncounted lines of song in 3 other 
passages. Since the relative shortness of this play has been given special 
notice (p. 201), this point is not really a petty one. Moreover, the two 
passages in question (BAEZ, XLI, 643a, 647a) are cited fallaciously under 
the discussion of Coplas (p. 105) as “‘the only case.” They are described 
respectively as 7 lines and 22 lines in 3 passages, in all 1.2%, mostly 
ABBAACC (sic). However, in both instances the phenomenon at hand 
may be identified as merely a dramatic variation of a villancico con coplas 
y estribillo (cf. Cejador, Verdadera poesia castellana, III, 7-8; IV, 5-6 and 
e.g., no. 2163) whose provocative cabeza,’ unnoticed by M-B, is separated 
from its homely glosa or pies, in Act III competitive, by the intervention 
of brief dialogue in redondillas. The strophic structure of these songs 
should, then, be regarded not as that of a detached and independent 
copla, but as a combination of three or four distinct and related elements, 
of which the copla itself is but the second: villancico xrz (irregular lengths 
with assonance) + abbaax (8’s with sixth line as rhyme vuelta) + x (short 
first or last line of villancico as estribillo, unrecognized by M-B) + re- 
mainder or whole of villancico. The repetition of a villancico by the whole 
company singing in chorus after individual performances was too com- 
mon a feature in scenes of community festivities to demand very exact 
stage directions, and seems often to have been taken for granted without 
actual mention, as may have been the case here in Act II, or was so 
carelessly indicated as to corrupt the text with a misplaced line, as seems 
to have been the case with Frondoso’s obviously intruding penultimate 
line in Act III. The villancico proper was too popular to obey set rules, 
especially as regards its reprise, but its concomitant 6 line copla con 
vuelta, with which M-B are mistakenly preoccupied, was common enough 
to be well stabilized. That the coplas of Fuente Ovejuna are not unique 


3 Acr Il Acr III 
jVivan muchos afios jMuchos afios vivan 
los desposados! Isabel y Fernando, 


jVivan muchos afios! y mueran los tiranos! 
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may, for instance, be seen in a strikingly analogous scene in Lope’s 
Santiago el verde (ed. Oppenheimer, 1322-3: ... 1352-7 + 1358 
“ete.’”’). The construction of the latter’s passage is identical with that 
of Fuente Ovejuna, Act II, except that the always variable villancico con- 
sists of only 2 lines. In both plays the lines of the sarcastic dialogue that 
intervenes between the initial statement of the villancico and its later 
development reach exactly 28. For other passages of villancico con 
coplas y estribillo (?: 6+-?+6+?) in Lope, with as in Fuente Ovejuna 
both assonance and consonance linking line 6 to the estribillo, see Robles’ 
edition of Lope’s Cancionero teatral, nos. I, VIII, XIV, XXI, XXVII, 
LXXII; and for the interruption of corporal parts by dialogue, Acad., 
IX, 110, 1166, 117a, and V, 185. 

The most dangerous and so most exciting section of this book, and 
probably the most immediately useful, is Table III: the 184 plays of 
doubtful or not certain authenticity. Of these M-B would accept 26 as 
probably by Lope and, no longer considering the resultant dates to have 
any definite bearing on the probable time of composition, would reject, 
as texts not by Lope, 87. Among the more discussed of the latter one is 
glad to find La Estrella de Sevilla, El infanzén de Illescas, Los novios de 
Hornachuelos, El palacio confuso, La ventura de la fea, Las burlas veras, 
and La adversa fortuna de Don Bernardo de Cabrera. The still doubtful 
plays number 61, and the undatable 10. 

The inclusion of La adversa fortuna de Don Bernardo de Cabrera in the 
list of texts not by Lope (pp. 251, 374) should, if not consistently, at 
least logically involve the complete rejection of also La préspera fortuna de 
. . . Cabrera, granted superior status among the doubtful plays (p. 372) 
apparently by reason of the absence in Préspera of any silva 1, the ab- 
solutely un-Lopean form which in one passage Adversa employs. Except 
for this technicality, the former is quite as unacceptable as the latter 
—which illustrates the rigidity to which the M-B method may occasion- 
ally be subject. However, none of the controversialists engaged in 
debating the paternity of these two inextricably related plays has ever 
found the slightest ground for doubting that they were written by the 
same hand. As regards Cotarelo’s argument (cited p. 251) that the vital 
evidence (Lisardo) presented by Mira de Amescua’s El arpa de David 
is to be discounted because of acts written in a different hand, it might 
here be observed that several of Lope’s manuscripts exhibit the same 
phenomenon, but without therefore being rejected (nos. 2, p. 32; 78, p. 
144; 137, pp. 42-43; 141, p. 43; Mds pueden celos, p. 215; and particularly 
El principe perfecto II, Paz y Melia, ed. 1899, no. 2734). 

When one collates the verse schemes of the Cabrera Fortunas and 
those of other plays which it may be reasonably assumed were written 
as a single work at virtually the same time, it is evident that some al- 
lowance for an inescapable personal element must be conceded. In 
M-B’s tables there are several such pairs of comedias, but the sequels 
do not always manifest absolutely the same traits that mark their first 
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members (note, for instance, the difference in décimas between even 
nos. 158 and 159), and are not always given simultaneous datings. This 
is particularly noticeable in the two organically unified parts of the 
already mentioned El principe perfecto, of which the first is placed as 
probably 1614 (1612-15) and the second as probably 1616 (1612-18). 
This, if true, would mean a very unlikely interruption in composition 
by at least the four dated plays of 1615. Thus the Principe perfectos 
illustrate both the strength and the weakness of the M-B method. It is 
correct within acceptable limits because the authors are reasonably 
conservative, but it cannot per se close a gap of one or two and some- 
times even more years. Lope’s prolific production gives even a single 
year a chronological importance so extraordinary as to make minute 
discussion not only excusable but imperative. But the blood-test for 
relationship must not be entirely metrical. It may seem petty to ask 
for more exact approximation, and certainly to expect any safe mechanical 
system to achieve more than has M-B’s would be indecent. But for 
taking up slack, it is not impertinent to remark again that, as should be 
expected in a dramatist as persistently creative as Lope, almost all his 
strophic forms apparently obey some functional principles—not easily 
formulated perhaps, but none the less sensible. 

The very first of the doubtful plays analyzed, Acertar errando, might 
be taken as a fairly searching test case for M-B’ssystem. The inquisition 
it inspires is probably no more embarrassing than the average objection 
that could be made on purely metrical grounds, and involves points 
already raised in this review. M-B believe the identification of this 
play with El acertar por hierro, in existence Jan. 21, 1615, is problematical. 
Their position seems considerably confirmed by the presence of one 
passage (120 lines) of silva 4 (see supra), though it would be venturesome 
to reject any play on the evidence of a single passage. M-B question the 
text’s representation of Lope’s original, and though finally listing it 
among the doubtful plays (p. 374), set it tentatively between 1630 and 
1635. There are, however, some points that might be considered as 
supporting San Romdn’s quite tenable hypothesis of identification, and 
so of composition before 1615. The play is short—2458 lines, about the 
length of El desconfiado (2430), dated as probably 1615-16—, and M-B 
consider it ‘“‘evidently much mutilated.” This may be true for individual 
lines, but it is not obviously so for the general strophic structure; ‘18 
passages are too few for authentic Lope after 1604,” they argue. But the 
autograph El sembrar en buena tierra, dated Jan. 6, 1616, within less than 
a year of the San Roman datum, has but 19 passages, only one more. 
Again, a major question is what, in the event of non-conformity, is the 
more important factor, the number of passages employed or the number 
of lines and (or) their percentage of the whole. If cuts have indeed been 
made in this play, they have been executed not only so competently as to 
leave no, detectable serious gap in sense, but so equitably as to maintain 
fairly good proportions. The distribution of lines shows Act II to be 
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216 lines and Act III only 38 lines less than Act I. Such economic 
streamlining as may have seemed advisable appears, then, to have been 
probably administered to the irrelevancies of all passages without ac- 
tually omitting any in its entirety. In short, the supposed cuts may well 
have dealt with mere verbiage rather than with any essential steps in the 
development of the plot—precisely as M-B have observed (p. 9; p. 33, 
no. 10) regarding differences between autograph manuscripts and printed 
texts: omissions in the latter were generally “distributed evenly over all 
the meters; the pattern of the original persists in spite of considerable 
alteration.” Even though the number of lines and their percentage of the 
whole were thus changed, the number of passages would probably remain 
identical. 

It is therefore noteworthy that except for the intrusive passage of silva 
4, the metrical architecture of Acertar is in its more characteristic aspects 
closer to that of Sembrar, for instance, than it is to that of authentic 
plays definitely dated between 1630 and 1634 (nos. 175 to 179). In 
the first two plays the simplicity of the strophic structure is strikingly 
similar—only 5 different formsin each. The 2 sonnets and an extra pas- 
sage of octavas in Sembrar seem to be fair lyric compensation for Acertar’s 
silva, the other four forms in both plays being merely stock commodities. 
The number of romance passages is identicai, the redondillas almost so, 
and the décimas not seriously divergent, the last two items both providing 
a generous bracket of 1610-30, which seriously endangers the 1630-35 
hypothesis but on the contrary would seem to favor that of before 1615, 
or perhaps even one of about 1614. Arranged in tentatively chrono- 
logical order (Acertar, Sembrar, 175, etc.), the romance passages run 6—6— 
10-11-9-14-13; the redondillas, 7-8-10—10—9-7-7; the décimas, 3-1-5-7- 
5-7-6; and the indecisive octavas, for which as usual no brackets have 
been given, 1-2—3-2-1-2-2. In number of lines, the décimas run 160- 
180-330-400-330-670-310, with percentages of 6.5-6.2—11.8-13.2-10.9- 
23.5-11.3, which again for Acertar and Sembrar is suggestively close. 
Their redondillas do not correspond so exactly, but this does not affect 
the date bracket. It is also noteworthy that the absence of tercetos and 
sueltos in Acertar is duplicated in plays of 1615-16, and for tercetos in 
1613—there are no definitely dated plays for 1614—, and that on the 
other hand plays from 1626 on are likely to show at least one passage of 
liras, as do 176, 177 (2), and 178, whereas, like Acertar, plays in the 
vicinity of Sembrar (141, 142, 144-151) do not. 

As regards Acertar’s crucial silva 4, it does appear in three of Lope’s 
five last plays, but two of these have only one passage of them. Only 
176 manifests enough (4 passages) to constitute unmistakable chrono- 
logical evidence. Plays 177 (2) and 179 (4) prefer silva 2, which differs 
from silva 4 only in that some of its lines are not rhymed in pairs, while 
178 neutralizes its one silva 4 with one case of silva 2 also. That silva 4 
remains to the end pretty experimental, if Lope was conscious of it at all, 
is further evidenced by the inclusion in both 176 and 177 of hendecasyl- 
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labic pareados. As far as nature and function go, Lope’s sueltos and 
pareados and his various silvas appear indistinguishable. They all seem 
to express about the same thing, so that too much insistence on one form 
or the other of them, that is on very fine technical distinctions, is ex- 
tremely hazardous and probably the most delicate point with which 
M-B’s work is concerned. The situation in Acertar is further complicated 
by the fact that the merely rare passage listed as silva 4 more constantly 
adheres to the traits of silva 1 (regularly aAbBeCdD, etc.), which, as 
far as we know, is never found in authentic Lope. The tendency toward 
the irregularity that characterizes silva 4 is observed in less than 50% 
of the passage in question, and then only very scantily in the first 70 
lines. One notices moreover that in the last 50 lines or the more dis- 
tinctly silva 4 section of this sharply divided passage, the scene is domi- 
nated by the gracioso (354 lines), whose burlesque curses naturally prefer 
the bravura of straight hendecasyllabic lines to the more emotional 
heptasyllabics. When one asks oneself the very essential question of 
what verse-form in authentic Lope would be his most likely strophe for 
expressing the here heavily underscored neurotic soledad, fiera melancolia 
and pesares of Aurora on the one hand and the almost equally hectic 
torment of shipwreck and maritime curses of Carlos on the other, one is 
reminded of the at least partly analogous shipwreck scene in Don Juan 
de Castro I (Acad., XIV, 616-62; “prob. 1604-08’), listed by M-B as 
blank cancién but virtually a fifth kind of silva that differs from silva 2 
only by being more constantly unrhymed. Comparison of these two 
scenes convinces a reader of an unmistakable spiritual relationship, and 
he wonders precisely what weight such similarities should carry as com- 
pared with minor mechanical differences. 

Apart from the silva, which M-B allocate to 1630?-35, the pivotal 
objection to placing Acertar in the same period with Sembrar is, unless 
one exaggerates the latter as an exception, just one element of the 
romances—the discrepancy between their identical number of passages 
and the divergent number of their lines and percentages. The latter, 
with those of 175 to 179, run 1282-866—1046—1564—1324-1388-1514, with 
percentages of 52.2-29.9-37.4—51.7—43.8-48.7-—55, and are dated by M-B 
as of 1631-34. But the reviewer is, in this case, still inclined to be the 
more influenced by the number of passages. As already suggested, it 
seems to him that the difficulty involved might be minimized, and perhaps 
even solved, by a qualitative analysis of metrical functions that would 
consider not only content but characters and atmosphere. In an impasse 
such as that presented by Acertar, M-B’s contribution, large as it is, does 
not quite overcome one’s confusion. As regards this play’s style, how- 
ever, it would be extravagant to agree with Cotarelo’s contention that 
‘desde los primeros versos se conoce la mano que la escribié.”’ 

In a book where typographical error might easily assume astronomical 
proportions, slips are few. I notice only the following: pp. 29, 45, nos. 
158 and 159 should chronologically be mentioned in reverse order; p. 43, 
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no. 143, one lira (Acad. N., XIII, 355-356) is AbbACC; p. 48, line 1, read 
Discussion of Meters, not “Introduction”; p. 105, lines 1, 25, 28, the 
octosyllabic lines should not be represented by caps.; p. 130, no. 22, read 
passages for III as 6, not “‘16”’; p. 136, line 13, read in, not “en”’; p. 194, 
date of Mayor impossible, read 1615, not “1616”; p. 224, Nadie se conoce, 
with rom. read 30.9, not “3.9”; p. 234, Principe perfecto I, read probably 
December, not “‘ November’’; p. 243, Tellos I, the lira (ed. EJM, pp. 60-63) 
is used only for l.m, not ‘“‘dial.’’ M-B themselves correct two items in my 
copy: p. 92, with La devocién del rosario, read 2, not “1,” and add El 
cerco de Tremecén; p. 235, line 31, read 51, not “5.”’ In no. 161, the one 
perfect octava real (ed. Buchanan, lines 70-77) that so questionably 
breaks the silva 3 into its two passages is not satisfactorily explained as 
“probably bad text for déc.” (p. 161). Lope’s five passages of décimas in 
this play are all octosyllabic (espinela).‘ 


C. E. ANIBAL 
Ohio State University 


The Double Invitation in the Legend of Don Juan. By Dorothy Epplen 
MacKay. Foreword by Aurelio M. Espinosa. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California, 1943: xx + 244 pages. 


As early as 1896 Arturo Farinelli pointed out that there are two dis- 
tinct parts in the legend of Don Juan: “. . . la prima comprende la 
vita gaudente e di conquiste dell’eroe: la seconda narra la sua fine, |’in- 
vito all’estatua, il funebre banchetto, ed é una leggenda propria.””! And 
in 1908 Victor Said Armesto wrote: ‘‘ El eje de toda la leyenda, el centro 
do convergen absolutamente todos los radios de la ficcién vulgar que dié 
ser, nutrimiento y desarrollo al Convidado de Tirso de Molina, no esta en 
la vivicacién de una estatua, ni en la afrenta sacrilega seguida de la 
aparicién del muerto. Estd4 en el acto imprudente de convidar a una 
cena al muerto o a la estatua que le sirve de contrafigura. . . .2 Y por 
eso en todos los don Juanes que en el mundo han sido, espafioles, franceses, 
italianos, ingleses, alemanes, etc., se ha respetado siempre como nota 
obligada y cimental la situacién del convite.”’ * 

Nevertheless, such is the vivid and realistic power with which Tirso 
drew his hero that most critics have sought the sources of the play either 
in some real member of the Tenorio family or in some other person whose 
amorous exploits had made of him a legendary figure. However, as 
Mrs. MacKay says, ‘‘ There is nothing original about debauch, nothing 
unique about transgression.” That part of the legend which, firmly 


4A review of this book by W. L. Fichter (RR, 1942, XXXIII, 202-211) 
has already contributed so many constructive suggestions as to be essential 
collateral reading. Duplication has here been avoided as much as possible. 


1 “Don Giovanni,” in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 1896, XX VII, 
16. 


2 La leyenda de Don Juan, Madrid, 1908, p. 124. 
8 Tbid., p. 129. 
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rooted in the folklore of many nations, can be traced is precisely the 
theme of the double invitation: an invitation to dinner given to a dead man 
and the return invitation given by the dead man to his host, a Christian 
tale with a moral purpose which probably had its origin much earlier than 
the Christian era. 

Mrs. MacKay has collected eighty-one versions of the double invita- 
tion and she reprints them in the appendix of her book, each in the lan- 
guage in which it was first published: two Latin, fifteen Spanish, two 
Spanish-American, six Portuguese, seven Italian, twenty French-Breton, 
fifteen German, five Dutch-Flemish, three Dano-Norwegian, one Scotch, 
one Irish, three Slavic (in English), and one Icelandic (in German). 
The first Latin version dates from the fourteenth century, the second 
from about 1517. None of the others is dated, and some may be later 
than El Burlador de Sevilla. However, only a few, chiefly Italian and 
Dutch, seem to show the literary influence either of Tirso’s play or the 
Ingolstadt Latin play of 1615. 

Following the technique of the Finnish folklorists, the author studies, 
classifies, and analyzes the various versions of the story, and, by a rigor- 
ously objective method, reaches the archetype of the legend—which 
occurs in thirteen of the fifteen Spanish versions and both of the Spanish- 
American—and its eleven variants. 

The archetype is: a man encounters a dead man and invites him to 
dinner; the invitation is reciprocated; the dénouement contains a moral 
lesson. Mrs. MacKay’s discussion of the regional peculiarities of the 
folktales brings out, among others, three interesting points: that the 
archetype is more common in southern than in northern Europe; that a 
protagonist who goes to church not to hear mass but to look at the ladies 
occurs only in Spanish (5) and Spanish-American (1) versions; and that 
the appearance of the dead man as a statue is found only in Spanish (3) 
and Portuguese (1) versions. 

I have noted but three misprints: p. xvi, five lines from the bottom, 
Américains should be Amoricains; version 70 is listed on p. 49 under 
motive A2c3 but on p. 63 motive A2c3 is not given under version 70; 
on p. 109, 5, “‘the statue appears in 4 Spanish, 1 Portuguese version”’ 
should evidently read as on pp. 52 and 67: “3 Spanish and 1 Portuguese 
version.” 

Mrs. MacKay concludes that Tirso wrote El Burlador de Sevilla with a 
moral purpose and, in this folklore theme, found a dramatic dénouement 
ready made for his play. Also for his moral purpose he invented, or 
drew from literary sources, his protagonist, in whose character he had 
already shown an interest in his Santa Juana. The result was a play 
that combines the two contrasting aspects of his talent: a picaresque free- 
dom of subject and expression and a deep religious interest. 

This book is a distinguished piece of scholarship which, it is to be 
hoped, will have influence upon future studies of the Don Juan legend. 
The burden of proof has been placed squarely upon the shoulders of those 
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who still believe, in spite of the fact that no two Don Juans in the last 
three hundred years are precisely alike and some are even extremely 
different, that the legend of Don Juan has its basis in the personality of 
the protagonist.‘ 


CourRTNEY BRUERTON 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, de Gil Vicente. Editada por Daémaso 
Alonso. Tomo I: Texto, estudios y notas. Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cient{ficas: Instituto Antonio de Nebrija. Madrid, 
1942: 326 paginas. 


Este primer tomo de la obra contiene un estudio preliminar de la 
poesia dramdtica en la Tragicomedia de Don Duardos (pags. 15-33), el 
texto de 1562 de la comedia, con ortograffa, puntuacién y acentuacién a la 
moderna (35-109), otro estudio sobre los problemas del castellano vicen- 
tino (119-154), y los comentarios al texto (163-296). En el segundo 
tomo, que se anuncia, serdn examinadas las relaciones entre la versién de 
1562 del Don Duardos y la de 1586, con reproduccién exacta de ambas, 
y analizada la técnica de dramatizacién de la fuente novelesca. 

En el estudio preliminar quisiera yo distinguir dos materias: la del 
andlisis y apreciacién estética de la comedia; y la de comparaciones, que 
van intercaladas, entre el arte de Gil Vicente y el arte del siglo de oro. 
En la primera, el Sr. Alonso ha puesto toda esa sensibilidad e intuicién 
artistica a que nos tiene acostumbrados: con finura critica sefiala las 
bellezas de la comedia, la sencillez primaveral de su estructura, sus rasgos 
lfricos, su dulce ambiente de ternura poética. También, los obstdculos 
que ofrece para el gusto o aprecio de un lector moderno: lo poco ponderado 
de su trabazén dramatica; la extensién desmesurada de un episodio ajeno 
a la accién central; el ser ésta demasiado desnuda y exclusivamente re- 
concentrada en su propio tema; el léxico reducido; las pocas rimas, y no 
ricas; la gran cantidad de versos defectuosos y de portuguesismos. Pero 
encdntale al critico ver juntarse en esta comedia ‘‘lo antiguo y lo moderno, 
la mds exquisita artificialidad y la mds sincera expresién de la pasién 
humana, lo aristocrdtico y lo popular, lo cémico y lo serio” (pag. 20), asf 
como su sentimiento del paisaje y su emocién lfrica. 

En la segunda materia, la de comparaciones, no ha estado tan feliz, 
en nuestra opinién. Hacer la exaltacién de un primitivo cargando el 
foco de luz sobre los defectos de Lope de Vega, parécenos tan insustancial 
como seria exaltar a Lope a costa de un primitivo. Ni la sencillez técnica 
del primitivo, ni las complejidades de la comedia cladsica, tienen por sf 
mérito o demérito; una y otra técnica pueden rayar lo mismo en la tri- 
vialidad que en la grandeza. Comparar la matizacién psicolégica de un 

‘ Another folklore element in El Burlador de Sevilla is noted by F. Sanchez 
y Escribano and W. L. Fichter, in their recent article: “Una anécdota folklérica 


del Tan largo me lo fidis no notada hasta la fecha,”’ in Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 
1942, IV, 70-72. 
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personaje de Gil Vicente con ‘“‘los cambios bruscos e infundamentados del 
teatro de Lope”’ (pag. 26), es tomar como términos de comparacién el 
personaje bueno del uno (que también los tiene malos) y el personaje malo 
del otro (que también los tiene buenos, y bien conocidos del erftico). 
Estas comparaciones, en vez de aclarar, oscurecen aqui el cuadro. Nada 
contribuyen a esclarecerlo tampoco ciertas alternativas de elogio y cen- 
sura, admisibles y aun necesarias naturalmente en toda critica de un 
autor, pero que cuando no son muy ajustadas y precisas producen con- 
fusién. Cuando leemos de Gil Vicente que es ‘“‘un genial hombre de 
teatro,”’ cuya maestrfa de primitivo es “prodigiosa,” y también “lo gigan- 
tesco del esfuerzo’’ que representa su teatro con respecto a las primeras 
Eglogas de Encina,' no puede uno menos de recordar los defectos graves 
que el eritico mismo ha sefialado ya en la técnica de Don Duardos. Y, 
vuelta la medalla, cuando nos habla de “‘los cambios bruscos e infunda- 
mentados”’ del teatro de Lope, de su falta de matizacién de los caracteres, 
de su “mecanizacién”’ de la intriga, nos acordamos casi con sorpresa de 
que el crftico ha calificado a Lope, algunas paginas atrds, de ‘‘excelso 
maestro de la técnica.’’ Tales contradicciones no pueden estar, claro es, 
en los conceptos: sélo en un sentido literal. El Sr. Alonso se dirigiré a 
los ya familiarizados con el teatro de Gil Vicente y con el teatro de Lope, 
quienes sabrdn ajustar el sentido exacto de sus palabras y penetrar su 
intencién. 

Por mi parte—si me es permitido decirlo—, encuentro en Don Duardos 
bellos rasgos lfricos, muy fina presentacién psicolégica de un personaje 
(Flérida), y ese particular encanto del ambiente poético que celebra 
nuestro critico, y que hace de esta pequefia comedia, para mi gusto, una 
joyita literaria.2, Pero también encuentro en ella, curiosamente, todos los 


1 FE] Sr. Alonso nombra a Encina, mas no a Torres Naharro, cuya Comedia 
Himenea, que tanto significa en el progreso de nuestro arte dramdtico, precede en 
algunos afios al Don Duardos. No le pareceria necesario, y esta bien. Pero si 
sorprende un poco que, al declarar como artificio bien conocido el de fingirse 
hortelano o jardinero para poder acercarse a la mujer amada, pase del Don 
Duardos al cuento de Ozmin y Daraja, en el Guzmdn de Alfarache, y no cite el 
antecedente de la Comedia Aquilana de Torres Naharro. 

2 “E's posible—leemos—que en toda la literatura espafiola no haya habido un 
solo creador que haya sentido la naturaleza de un modo a la par tan directo y tan 
intenso”’ (pag. 20). Venir a lo moderno, no entraria en el pensamiento del critico. 
Mas si en Don Duardos la huerta es esencial a concepcién del autor, si “a la huerta 
narran sus cuitas’”’ los amantes, si “a la huerta requiebran a lo popular los horte- 
lanos,”’ si la huerta es, en fin, “un personaje mudo que esté en la mente y en los 
corazones de todos, que preside la accién,” otra huerta hay en la literatura 
espafiola, un poquito moderna, es verdad, otra huerta en una comedia de amores, 
donde se ha dado el sentimiento de ese paisaje tan directo e intenso, que nada 
mejor conocemos en el escenario: Las flores, con su huerto sevillano. Atrevido 
parecerd el salto que damos de los origenes al presente, permisible sélo en esto: 
si en Don Duardos estén las primicias del paisaje en el teatro espafiol, en Las 
flores hallamos su cumplida realizacién. 
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artificios y defectos de la comedia cldsica: el flechazo del amor (pag. 40), 
y dudo se halle otro mds stibito y fulminante en todo el siglo de oro; el 
paralelismo de dos parejas de enamorados, la una en alto tono idealista, 
la otra en parodia burlesca (41-44); los razonamientos rebuscados y pura 
palabrerfa que de los viejos cancioneros pasaron al teatro (v. gr., ‘““y aun- 
que vengo con ella / como suyo,/ suyo soy, y ella suya ... ,” 45); la 
facilidad con que se ajusta una situacién sin mds ni mds (un desconocido 
aceptado como hijo postizo, sin la menor vacilacién, 57); la exageracién 
burlesca (tratando a un buen mozo como si fuera una criaturita, 60-61); 
el vuelo del tiempo, visiblemente desajustado a la accién (anocheciendo, 
empieza Don Duardos un soliloquio, que nada interrumpe, y al llegar a la 
sexta estrofa nos dice que “es ya claro dfa,”’ 65-67) ; descuidos manifiestos 
para el espectador (Don Duardos ha estado toda la noche trabajando en 
la huerta en busca del supuesto tesoro, y al llegar la mafiana los interesa- 
dos en él, a pesar de su codicia, nada tienen que preguntarle sobre el 
tesoro, 68); transiciones bruscas (Flérida se resiste a entregarse a su 
amante, y basta que su criada cante una copla, dos versos nada mds, 
sobre no haber defensa contra el Amor y la Fortuna, para que punto 
seguido se entregue, 105-106); impropiedad del lenguaje (descuidando su 
papel de hortelano, Don Duardos habla como un principe); y, en fin, los 
discreteos y sutilezas en abundancia y sin vigor. 

Aplausos merece la edicién del texto de la comedia, con modernizacién 
de las graffas, de la acentuacién y la puntuacién, para que “‘pueda difun- 
dirse entre el ptiblico espafiol de hoy,”’ y con su er{ftica pormenorizada en 
las notas. Me permitiré diferir en la puntuacién de dos pasajes que 
parecen haber preocupado especialmente al Sr. Alonso. Sobre el primer 
pasaje, conviene ante todo saber cudn grande es la curiosidad de Flérida, 
su verdadera ansiedad, por averiguar quién sea el fingido hortelano (Don 
Duardos) ; por medio de su criada ha tratado de inquirirlo, ella misma se lo 
ha preguntado: “jOh, hombre! jNo me dirds,/pues que me quieres 
servir,/ quién eres ti?/ Dimelo a mi no mds. . .” (pég. 99). Al cabo, 
él promete decirselo, pero en la soledad, a la luz de las estrellas. Y en- 
tonces viene el siguiente didlogo entre Flérida y su criada (pag. 100): 


ArtaDa. Paréceme mal, sefiora, 
quereros hablar a escuras. 
FLERIDA. Y a mi. 
{Qué remedio?, que yo me fino. 
Por saber quién es este hombre 
soy perdida. 
Ardo en fuego de contino 
con ansias que no han nombre 
ni medida. 


Paréceme que serfa superior puntuacién, con mas légica aplicacién a lo 
que precede en la comedia, con mds seguida ilacién del pensamiento y mds 
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natural elocucién, la puntuacién siguiente: 


£Qué remedio? Que yo me fino 

por saber quién es este hombre. 
Soy perdida, 

ardo en fuego de contino, 

con ansias que no han nombre 
ni medida. 


También cambiarfamos la puntuacién algo mds adelante (pdg. 105): 


Dvuarpos. No debéis considerar; 
que el lugar y las estrellas 
y el modo, 
el amor y el callar, 
mis dolores, mis querellas 
vencen todo. 


El] sentido es asi poco natural. Filérida acaba de lamentarse de que 
Don Duardos la persiga con su amor sin tener en cuenta los sacrificios 
que, para corresponderle, ha de hacer ella; es lamentacién y acusacién. 
Y él le contestard fria y algo absurdamente, segin la puntuacién del 
pasaje: ‘‘No debéis hacer reflexiones."’ Y agregard: ‘‘La ocasién, el amor 
y mis dolores lo vencen todo.’ Pero, como no se trata de vencer ninguna 
oposicién, {qué es lo que vencen?: {las reflexiones de ella? sus sacrificios? 
{su lamentacién o acusacién? Esto no tiene sentido. Y lo hard per- 
fectamente suprimiendo la puntuacién tras ‘‘No debéis considerar’’ (joh, 
maravilloso punto y coma!, que dirfa el Crispin benaventino), pasando el 
que siguiente, de conjuncién causal (= porque), a simple enunciativo. 
Pues entonces, a las quejas y acusacién de Flérida responder4 Don Duar- 
dos, mds galante y naturalmente, a modo de pertinente excusa: ‘‘No 
considerdis probablemente (en vuestras quejas y acusacién) que la ocasién, 
el amor y mis dolores vencen (se sobreponen) a toda otra consideracién.”’ 

Las notas al texto son minuciosas y eruditas, y algunas de particular 
extensién e interés, como las referentes a la vacilacién ortogrdfica y 
fonética de la e preténica (pdgs. 178-182), a la sinalefa e hiato, sinéresis 
y diéresis (212-218), y a la diptongacién (224-229). 

Su estudio de los problemas del castellano vicentino es penetrante y 
de firme dialéctica. Formas caracterfsticas del dialecto leonés que son al 
par caracter{sticos lusitanismos {cémo distinguirlas? El Sr. Alonso lo 
hace en varios casos de aféresis, de diptongacién, de conversién de f en h 
aspirada, de una manera documentada y convincente. Muestra las 
corrientes que confluyeron en el castellano de Gil Vicente: poesfa espafiola 
desde el siglo XIV, con su ligero arcafsmo; teatro de Encina y Lucas 
Ferndndez, cargado de leonesismos; tradicién literaria de los castellani- 
zantes lusitanos. Y afiddase, en cuanto a los textos, los lusitanismos de 
los copistas e impresores portugueses, bien comprobados en otros textos 
de autores castellanos copiados o impresos alla (Soledades de Géngora, 
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Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa, poesfas atribuidas a Juan de Mena en el 
Cancioneiro Geral, textos modernos). Llega el Sr. Alonso a la conclusién 
de que la principal caracterfstica del castellano de Gil Vicente, conside- 
rando sélo aquellas formas que el metro y la rima revelan como indudable- 
mente vicentinas, ‘‘es su constante vacilacién entre dos, tres y aun cuatro 
formas distintas’’ (pdég. 152). Complemento importante de este estudio 
sobre el castellano vicentino, son muchos comentarios lingiifsticos di- 
seminados en la seccién de Notas. 

Agradaré saber a nuestros lectores que este primer tomito de la obra 
(en 8vo. menor) es también el primero de una nueva Biblioteca Hispano- 
Lusitana, para la cual se anuncian ya en preparacién trabajos de tanto 
interés como La poesia espafiola en Portugal (Siglo XVII), de J. Asensio 
Barbarin, y La lirica gallega primitiva, de José Filgueira Valverde. 

M. Romera-NAVARRO 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Ensayo de una bibliografia de las leyendas troyanas en la literatura es- 
pafiola. By Agapito Rey and Antonio Garcia Solalinde. (Indiana 
University Publications, Humanities Series No. 6.) Bloomington, 
1942: 143 pages. 


This long awaited bibliography, owing to the difficulties imposed by 
wars and the death of Sefior Solalinde, appears in less ambitious form 
than that originally proposed, yet with little or no impairment of its 
practical purpose. The collaborators had intended to give long, tech- 
nical descriptions of each of the manuscripts cited with many illustrative 
trozos. This method would have pleased philologers but might have 
resulted in a somewhat unwieldy book of reference. 

The Troy legend in Spain is so extensive and complex that scholars 
have long needed a thread to serve as guidance through this labyrinth. 
The bibliography begins with a listing of Classic sources, Homer, Vergil, 
Ovid, Statius, ete., both manuscripts and prints. Next come the ver- 
sions deriving from Dares and Dictys, Guido delle Colonne, Benoft de 
Sainte Maure, and from combinations of these. Later chapters deal 
with the Troy story in poetry, the ballad and the comedia. Another 
chapter deals with allusions. Naturally Mr. Rey attempts no complete- 
ness here, but catalogues merely the most interesting examples. The last 
two chapters trace the Troy legend in the literatures of Catalufia and 
Portugal. 

Accuracy and thoroughness are the qualities demanded of a bibliog- 
rapher. Mr. Rey is wanting in neither of these requirements and has 
provided scholars with a most valuable aid. 

G. T. Nortruup 


Anuario de la Academia Colombiana. Tomo VIII. Escuelas Grdficas 
Salesianas, Bogotdé, 1942: 555 pdéginas. 


Contiene cuarenta y cuatro trabajos de varia y rica erudicién. Estan 
representados los estudios cldsicos con La ascensi6n espiritual de la critica 
virgiliana, del P. Aurelio Espinosa Pélit, y la Epigrafia latina, del P. Juan 
C. Garcia; los histéricos, con la Misién de Espaifia en la conquista de 
América, del P. Félix Restrepo; y los lingiifsticos, con el trabajo de don 
Julio César Garcia, Alrededor del Diccionario. Entre los de literatura 
colombiana sefialaremos La vida y obra de Marco Fidel Sudrez, de don 
Manuel Antonio Bonilla, y El paisaje en la poesia de José Eustasio Rivera 
y José Asuncién Silva, de don Carlos Garcia Prada. Figuran también los 
siguientes estudios de literatura peninsular: El honor y la lealtad en la 
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literatura cldsica, de don Gabriel Porras Troconis, Introduccién al estudio 
de Luis Vives, del P. José V. Castro Silva, y Santa Teresa de Jestis, de don 
Martin Restrepo Mejia. Bien atestiguan este tomo del Anuario y otras 
publicaciones recientes la vida préspera y fecunda de la ilustre Academia 
Colombiana. 


M.R.-N. 


Anales del Instituto de Lingiiistica. Universidad Nacional de Cuyo. 
Tomo I: 1941. Mendoza, 1942: iii + 222 paginas. 


Principié a funcionar el Instituto de Lingiifstica de la nueva Universi- 
dad de Cuyo (Argentina) en agosto de 1940, bajo la direccién del Dr. Juan 
Corominas. Viene a ser en cierto modo un complemento, en las ciencias 
lingiifsticas, del Instituto de Filologia de la Universidad de Buenos Aires. 
En este Ultimo se dedican preferentemente a la Dialectologfa, la Gramé- 
tica y la Estilfstica. Enel de Cuyo, predominantemente, ala Lexicologfa. 

“Para ninguna disciplina lingiifstica—se lee en el prefacio de sus 
Anales—estaran cerradas estas péginas. . . . Pero reservaremos un lugar 
predominante al estudio del vocabulario y de la etimologia, relativamente 
poco cultivado por filélogos argentinos bien pertrechados cient{ficamente. 
. . . Nuestro campo de accién ser4 ante todo el castellano, y mds pe- 
culiarmente el castellano de América, pero sin desechar las lenguas estre- 
chamente emparentadas con él, ni las que le han servido de fuente.” 

He aqui el contenido del primer tomo: Juan Corominas, Rasgos semdn- 
ticos nacionales (pags. 1-29); Leo Spitzer, Estudios etimolégicos (Portugués 
‘sicrano,’ cast. ‘zutano.’—Port. ‘percevejo,’ chinche.—Del portugués 
‘insimprar’ y de la relacién entre la literatura y la lingiifstica—Bandullo, 
pandorga.—Enseres: pags. 30-70); Salvador Canals Frau, Sobre el origen 
de la voz ‘bagual’ (71-77); José Santiago Arango, Melesca, melescar (78- 
79); Robert Salmon, El problema central de la critica literaria (80-118); 
y de Juan Corominas los tres artficulos siguientes: Nuevas etimologias 
espafiolas (Allende, aquende.—Port. ‘caruncho,’ cast. ‘caracol.’—Hueco. 
—Joroba, jorobado.—Cast. ‘vera,’ port. ‘beira..—Tatarabuelo, tatara- 
nieto.—Tropezar: 119-153); Aportaciones americanas a cuestiones pen- 
dientes (Orondo.—Embadurnar.—Tripular: 154-165); Problemas por re- 
solver (Alondra y golondrina.—Orin.—Lindo: 166-181). Siguen dos 
resefias hechas por Leo Spitzer y Robert Salmon (182-189), un informe 
acerca de los trabajos realizados por el Instituto de Lingiifstica en el curso 
de 1941 (190-194), y dos indices, de Conceptos (195-199) y de Palabras y 
significados (199-214). 

Con natural alegria, viendo enriquecerse nuestro campo de investiga- 
cién hispdnica, hemos de acoger todos la creacién del nuevo centro y la 
salida a luz de sus Anales. 


M. R-N. 





